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OUR COVER: A still from The Very Eye of Night, the new film 
by Maya Deren. Although Maya Deren has been responsible more 
than any other single film-maker for the post-war burst of ex- 
perimental films in America, she stands alone in that movement as 
a representative of clasicism, reason and intellect — as opposed to 
the “‘emotionalists’’ who comprise the main body of American ex- 
perimental film-makers. The Very Eye of Night is a metaphysical 
poem, a discourse on the Universe and Man as manifested by the 
relationships and movements of the dancers and by those of the 
camera. These relationships and movements are choreographed into 
one celestial ballet of night, as the opposite or apposite of day. 
The entire film is in the negative. With an original score by Teiji 
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A large part of this issue concerns the so-called “ex- 


perimental film.” This unfortunate term denotes such 


independently made films which could be properly called 
either “poetic” or “cineplastic.” They all deal, primarily, 
with the subjective statement of the artist, poetic symbols 
and visual patterns, and only secondarily with the nar- 
rative story. These films take a place in cinema analogous 
to that of poetry in literature. 

One reason for this survey is to remind once more our 
art theaters and our magazine and newspaper film writers 
that the dramatic-story film is far from being the whole 
cinema. Audiences should be permitted to see all genres 
of film. As it is now, by being perpetually exposed to 
only one kind of film, the public has lost (or had it ever 
acquired) a true sense of cinema. No wonder, then, that 
the more cinematic or more poetic films, when tried at 
our art theaters, fail to wake the viewers’ sensibilities. 

Another reason for focusing this issue on poetic and 
cineplastic films is our desire to help revitalize the dor- 
mant “experimental film movement” in this country. The 
need for such a revival is indicated in a recent manifesto 
issued by the Experimental Cinema Group of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado: 

“Ten years ago a flame appeared in New York film- 
making which has died into a bilious accumulation of 
smoke. The last decade’s experimentalists perpetuate 
their frantic senilities. The present generation is mousey 
in film and in literature (several outstanding excep- 
tions). The early burst of activity here caused Europe 
to believe in the ‘American experimental film movement.’ 
They still think it is a going thing.” 

However, there are signs that it may again become a 
going thing. There is a new ground swell of activity 
starting on both coasts. We only wish there were more 
enthusiasm, more collaboration, more serious discussion. 
The Independent Filmmakers Association and the Crea- 
tive Film Society could be of some positive assistance 
here. On our part, we invite the experimental film- 
makers to discuss, openly and passionately, their prob- 
lems and their cause in the pages of FILM CULTURE. 

The third point of our survey is to call attention to 
the formal emphasis of experimental film-makers. Con- 
sidered superficially, this emphasis may seem a betrayal 
or neglect of content; looking deeper, we find it to be 
just the opposite. More than two hundred features were 
released this year by American commercial producers, 
many of these films tackling important subjects — but 
all of them were artistic failures. It was through neglect 
of the formal aspects of cinema that the often well- 
intended content of these films was betrayed. 

For this reason, we greet the new film-poets’ regard 
for cinematic form. Whereas the experiments of our 
commercial producers (such as new screen sizes and pay 
television) are guided by an immoral impulse to extract 
more money, it is good that at least some independent 
film-makers, however few they are, are trying to explore 
the true possibilities of the cinema, so that their indi- 


vidual statements can be effective not only as truth, but 
also as art. 


Jonas Mekas 
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From a Madrid edition of “Don Quixote,’’ 1764. Artist unknown. 


York Public Library Picture Collection. 


Mr. Orson Welles—a gentleman who does not keep a 
lance in the rack, nor an old buckler, a lean horse, or a 
swift greyhound—has been busy for the past three months 
making a film in Mexico about that famous Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance, Don Quixote of La Mancha. 

The story starts in a hotel in Mexico City where Patty 
McCormack (The Bad Seed) is playing while Welles 
reads Cervantes’ novel; she asks him what he is reading 
and he tries to explain. Thence, a “flashback” consisting 
of three episodes (each twenty-seven minutes in length) 
which re-create the most important sequences. of the 
satire in a twentieth century setting: Don Quixote assail- 
ing the screen in a movie house when he sees the film’s 
villain attack the heroine; defending the bull against 
the picador’s onslaughts in a bullfight; driving Rocinante 
against the “windmills”—in this case, a power shovel. 

The last episode ends with a nuclear explosion which 
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annihilates our civilization . . . but from the ruins there 
emerge the haughty Knight and his obese shield-bearer, 
Sancho Panza—symbols of the indestructibility of noble 
ideas. 

The dialogue is a literal English translation of Cer- 
vantes, Welles speaking each of the parts. The picture 
has been filmed entirely in Mexico, with exteriors in 
Puebla, Tepoztlan, Texcoco, Rio Frio, and Mexico City. 

Besides Miss McCormack, who plays Dulcinea, Welles 
used Akim Tamiroff in the part of Sancho Panza, and for 
the title role, Francisco Reiguera, a naturalized Mexican 
originally from Spain, who has been working in films in 
France, Italy, and the United States since 1913. 

The film—financed by Oscar Danciger, producer of Los 
olvidados, El, and Subida al Cielo — will be shown on 
television in the United States and England. 

HUMBERTO ARENAL 
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TELEVISION: ART OR CRAFT? 


i. 

Let us look at one of the things television does best: 
a direct report of a prizefight or a Congressional hearing. 
First, the disposition of the objects in front of the cam- 
eras is basically determined by the inherent physical re- 
quirements of the event—the shape of the ring, the 
placing of the chairman of the committee and of the 
witness. The director may not even be free to place his 
cameras to their best advantage. A second element, choice 
of the picture to be transmitted (out of those the cameras 
are permitted or able to pick up), is also to a large ex- 
tent decided by the event—in this case, the salient aspects 
of the event. If a new witness is about to go on the 
stand, one camera may remain on the committee, one on 
a long shot of the room, one on the empty chair waiting 
to be filled; when the witness sits, the odds are ten-to- 
one that a medium or close shot of him will be transmit- 
ted. In a baseball game, when an outfielder is running 
back to catch a fly ball, you do not transmit a picture 
of the scoreboard. 

To what extent do these limitations apply to a dramatic 
presentation? The first limitation, allowing for changed 
circumstances, has a certain validity. The close quarters 
of the studio and the compulsion to take all the shots 
during the hour of transmission (except, possibly, for a 
few connecting outdoor shots made earlier) work together 
to prevent the director from having actual freedom of 
choice. This does not mean that television cannot be an 
art. Indeed, we have the word of Goethe that it is only 
when he works within limitations that the master-artist 
proves himself. But there are other considerations. 

The first television cameras had a single lens and the 
first studios had one or two cameras. This compelled the 
director to move a camera or to move an actor in rela- 
tion to the camera when he wanted to get a different shot 
(Jet us say on Camera 1). He would put Camera 2 on 
the air and would be compelled to keep it there until 
Camera 1 had been moved into position (for a close-up, 
perhaps) and had properly focused on its objective. The 
consequence of this was that the time-lapse between shots 
was significantly longer than between shots in the movies. 
We had there the beginning of something useful—a lim- 
itation of freedom which compelled us to create a rhythm 
different from the cutting-rhythm of film. But just as 
sound slowed up film-cutting, the development of the 
multiple-lens head on the television camera speeded cut- 
ting to the point of virtual identity with that of the film. 
On a big production, nowadays, a director would feel 
underprivileged without four or five cameras, each with 
four lenses (the mechanism for changing from lens to 
lens, while it compels the camera to be off the air during 
the process, works so fast that a camera can change from 
long shot to close-up in a few seconds). 

The actors are disposed before these cameras in ac- 
cordance with two necessities: (1) the action (speech, 
glance, gesture) they are to perform in relation to one 
another, and (2) the position or grouping which will 
make the best shot. The result is usually a compromise, 
but one in which the shot wins out over the action. A 
prime instance of this is the habit of “cheating”—i.e., 
looking at the camera when the action requires you to 
look at your adversary on the set. A close embrace in 
which a woman nuzzles her head into a man’s shoulder 
would entirely cover her face, so she cheats slightly. We 
get a two-shot in which the expressions of both the actors 
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BY GILBERT SELDES 


are, to a degree, visible to us. When carried too far, this 
is disastrous. 

2 

Facing the camera is facing the audience, of course. 
Now when two people are sitting at opposite sides of a 
table and are quarreling, you can have cameras in posi- 
tion to face each one. A third camera will give us the 
two-shot which will be our clue to the scene—the posi- 
tions of the actors plus their expressions indicate their 
hostility. But the moment the close-up comes on, with 
the actor facing us, part of that hostility is gone. The 
actor is talking to us, just as the commercial announcer 
does. 

(The difference between a spur to the imagination and 
straight persuasion was noted long ago. The earliest pic- 
tures of the Last Supper show all the disciples facing 
us; in later pictures, they are turned toward one another. 
Leonardo’s masterpiece is all drama, all human, and the 
divinity which infused the earlier pictures comes to us 
only from what we know of the story the picture tells. 
When modern actors turn to us, instead of to one another, 
they are selling us—and we do not need to be sold; we 
need our imaginations stirred.) 

A good director will give us the close-up in three-quar- 
ters profile so that we will remember that the actor is 
glaring at someone he hates, and the actor will be well 
advised not to let his eyes roll toward the lens. The tran- 
sition to the other face will be made by way of an in- 
serted two-shot if the close-up has been held a longish 
time, or it may be made directly if the audience can be 
trusted not to forget that there are two people glaring 
at one another. 

Obviously the factor of size enters here. With the 12- 
inch screen of the early days of television, showing more 
than one person’s face fully was not practical. On today’s 
21-inch screen, you can have the equivalent of a close-up 
for two people and, with careful arrangement, you can 
show the faces of three people and still let the audience 
know that the smile on one is friendly; on another, in- 
dulgent; while what appears to be a smile on the third 
is really a snear. You also have an option with regard 
to your next shot because you can cut from the original 
three to another angle of the three, to two, or to one of 
the people involved. The freedom permitted in this way 
is tremendous—and it can, of course, alter the way in 
which the script is written. 

4. 

The problem of size in itself ought to challenge any 
observer looking for an aesthetic of television. Quite 
apart from any abstraction he might make, he ought to 
be able to answer one question: how does it happen that 
the Western, once barely accommodated to the movie- 
house screen (now rejoicing in multiscopic dimensions), 
is enthusiastically accepted on the 17- or 21-inch tele- 
vision screen? I know that people would rather look at 
what they cannot completely see than not look at any- 
thing. I know the vacuity of mind which makes any 
moving object preferable to a still one. But the fact 
stands there before us: the totally inappropriate Western 
—the thing television does least well—is perfectly agree- 
able to television audiences. 

A study might also be made of the transformation of 
time accepted by the television viewer in contrast to those 
accepted by the moviegoer. It seems to me that one of 
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the most remarkable achievements of the average man in 
the past fifty years has been the acceptance of “movie 
time.” which contradicts all the experience gained through 
one of the most vital of our senses. When we see a 
movie, we live in two durations—the span of time through 
which we are actually going and the span of time through 
which the people on the screen are going—and we are 
able to understand both simultaneously. A philosopher 
like Bergson, who dealt with duration, might have sus- 
pected that this double sense would disorient and upset 
all but the most sophisticated of us. But nothing of the 
sort has occurred. Is the same sense operating when we 
see television? Or is television duration closer to our 
own everyday sense of time? 


5, 
I suppose the real question is this: is there or can there 
be a separate aesthetic for television? In his forthcoming 


THE YUGOSLAV FILM COMES TO MATURITY 


FEATURE FILMS 

Though the first Yugoslav movies were seen shortly 
after the historical Paris showings of the Lumiere films 
and though there was some sporadic production in later 
years, organized film production in Yugoslavia is gen- 
erally considered to have come into being only after 
World War II. 

The first of the postwar feature films described events 
and human histories from the war years, taking into 
account the importance which the war experience had 
for everyone who lived through it. Slavitza, the film 
which marked the birth of Yugoslav feature film produc- 
tion, was screened in 1947; it is not an artistically signi- 
ficant film but it was received with enthusiasm: the public 
enjoyed seeing familiar landscapes on the screen and 
hearing a language they could understand. The plot of 
the film is the simplest possible: a girl joins the Resist- 
ance forces and is later killed in a battle—the influence 
of the Soviet films of the Thirties and their theory of 
“optimistic tragedy” could be easily detected. In those 
early years the total output of the Yugoslav film industry 
remained small; among the released pictures were a 
musical and a film based on some folk tales. 

In 1949, however, Vladimir Pogacic produced Story 
About a Factory, and with that work the Yugoslav film 
achieved a redoubtable degree of artistic maturity. Vari- 
ous aspects of everyday life in a Yugoslav city are ex- 
plored for the first time without evasions or sentimental- 
ity; the problems and conflicts of a working couple are 
presented with sympathy and genuine concern. Consider- 
ably impressed by Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane, Pogacic 
evolved from its formal innovations a highly personal 
and complex style. However, it was precisely this style 
that provoked reproaches from certain critics who were 
puzzled by a film which dared to outgrow the narrow 
and depressing cliches of naturalism. Pogacic’s next film 
Last Day, was a thriller with a contemporary setting, 
intelligently constructed and reminiscent of Hitchcock 
and Clouzot. In numerous sequences Pogacic attains 
astonishing effectiveness—for example, the scene in a 


book, “The Liveliest Art,’ Arthur Knight reminds us 
that, to most people, television’ is either radio with pic- 
tures or movies on the airwaves. The way we receive any 
entertainment—where we are at the time, what else we 
are thinking about or doing—has something to do with 
its internal structure, since the creator adapts his mate- 
rial to our circumstances. The conditions of television 
reception impose limitations upon and grant freedoms to 
the artist, and these limitations and freedoms are again 
compromised by the commercial and physical require- 
ments he has to meet. The pure aesthete, perhaps forget- 
ting that painters have adjusted themselves to the sizes 
and contours of ceilings and that sculptors have made 
statues to stand in specific places, will say that in these 
circumstances television cannot be or become an art. An 
impure aesthete myself, I put the matter as a question 
and, unlike Pilate, I am content to hang around for an 
answer. 


BY BRANKO VUCICEVIC 


shabby cinema where the real suffering of the heroine is 
contrasted ironically with the false tears and refined sobs 
of Joan Crawford. In 1952 and 1953 Pogacic directed 
two costume pictures, Storm and Times of Anika, based 
on well-known literary works. The Grownups and Kids 
(1956) represents this director’s most significant accom- 
plishment; the film portrays, without the crude exaggera- 
tion or naivete of earlier war films, the difficult position 
of a common man forced by the cruel inevitability of 
history to emerge from his secluded and illusion-pervaded 
environment. 

At the same time as this film there were released sev- 
eral other works which together with The Grownups and 
Kids form the most successful body of films produced 
in a single year since the beginning of motion picture 
production in Yugoslavia. ; 

Evil Money by Velimir Stojanovic (who had previously 
made the historical film False Emperor) is a mocking 
elaboration of real events. During the first days of the 
war, loads of banknotes were hidden in a cave in Mon- 
tenegro; the treasure was soon excavated by some peas- 
ants and divided among them. The film coolly follows 
the crazy romps of the new millionaires and the crooks 
who are after their money. The final scenes quite unex- 
pectedly give a tragic twist to this burlesque history, 
and the resulting blend of farce and tragedy reminds one 
of the terms “drame gai” and “farce tragique” coined 
by Jean Renoir. 

Another outstanding work is Don’t Look Backwards, 
Son! by a former maker of children’s films, Branko 
Bauer. Throughout the film there is evidence of a poet’s 
feeling for atmosphere of place and an ability to select 
telling images. Valley of Peace, directed by Franz Stig- 
lic, takes the form of a fable and describes the journey 
of two children who seek a place where war is unknown. 
John Kitzmiller played the American pilot whom the 
children encounter and this performance was awarded a 
palme d’or at this year’s Cannes Festival. 

Apart from these recent works, there are several earlier 
productions which are sufficiently interesting to be men- 
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tioned. Friar Bokonja (by F. Hanjekovic, 1952) depicts 
life in a Dalmatian monastery at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. A film for children, Kekec, won first 
prize at Venice in 1952 and was later widely shown in 
Great Britain. The Maid and an Oak (by Kreso Golik, 
1955) is an austerely stylized tale of primitive passions 
set among rocky hills burned by harsh sunlight. The 
first film by the stage director Soia Jovanovic is The Sus- 
pect (1953); it is an amusing comedy with touches of 
the gay irresponsibility that can be found in a Mack 
Sennett film. The Norwegian-Yugoslav joint production 
Bloody Road (1954) also ranks with the worthy features 
of this period. 


EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 

Besides commercial film production (this term is not 
used in any derogatory sense) there exists a strong ex- 
perimental film movement in Yugoslavia. The experi- 
mentalists work with great difficulty because raw stock 
is very scarce and expensive; under such conditions, 
these films, by the mere fact of their existence, take on 
a certain value. Dusan Makaveiev, a young Belgrade 
psychologist, has made a fascinating film, The Stamp 
(1955). An introductory sequence depicts, with inten- 
tional impersonality; a funeral; all is in keeping with 
the normal Greek Church ritual until the sudden appear- 
ance of a group of faceless men. They represent the 
rulers of the country, who maintain control over every- 
one and everything. At this point the film goes back to 
the birth of the man now lying dead in the coffin, when 
the enormous stamp of “slave status” was imprinted on 
his skin. Later, the man—in a brief, liberating explo- 
sion—“encounters” a woman and soon they humbly ask 
and receive the “masters’”” permission to be united. Then, 
so blessed, the couple pass dwarflike through endless 
streets, trailing white bed sheets behind them, and finally 
enter a huge church where a faceless official, having 
checked their stamps, places a sign of approval on the 
sheet of the future conjugal bed. In its condemnation 
of the inhumanity inherent in various institutions of 
modern life, Makaveiev’s film could be compared to cer- 
tain works of George Orwell. The same spirit character- 
ized an influential theatrical production (“with circus 
and fireworks”) of Maiakovsky’s drama “Cold Shower,” 
which Makaveiev co-directed a few years ago. 

Italy 1952, a short film made by another experimental- 
ist, Bostian Hladnik, on a journey through Italy, can be 
most accurately described by saying that it has many 
qualities in common with A propos de Nice; nothing is 
more opposed to the tourist travelogue than this ferocious 
film collage. Prior to a recent screening of Jtaly 1952, 
a sequence from the film was officially proclaimed “of- 
fensive” and cut out; it consisted of three cleverly edited 
and interconnected shots which Vigo would admire— 
details from a brothel, the Statue of Liberty, and a news- 
reel shot showing the Pope celebrating Mass. Hladnik’s 
latest film is A Fable of Love, a dark and gloomy ver- 
sion of Hans Christian Andersen’s story. 

The most interesting personality among the Yugoslav 
experimental film-makers is Mihovil Pansini. One of 
his early works is a unique film study of some strange 
paintings by the Croatian artist Stancic; from the ele- 
ments of these pictures (to which are added unorthodox 


(Continued on page 22) 
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A MAN ESCAPED 


UN CONDAMNE A MORT S’EST ECHAPPE. Written 
and directed by Robert Bresson from the true story by Andre 
Devigny. Produced by Jean Thuillier and Alain Poire, dis- 
tributed in the U. S. A. by Continental Distributing, Inc. Pho- 
tography, L. H. Burel; sets, Pierre Charbonnier; sound, P. A, 
Bertrand; editor, Raymond Lamy. Music: Mozart's Mass in 
C Minor. In the cast: Francois Leterrier, Charles Leclainche, 
Maurice Beerblock, Roland Monod, Jacques Ertaud, and others, 


The plot of A Man Escaped is deceptively simple. Dur- 
ing the Occupation, a French saboteur is captured by 
the Gestapo, brutally beaten after an abortive attempt to 
slip out of a car, and then imprisoned in a_ building 
ringed by three concentric walls. The saboteur plans 
his escape with the material and moral assistance of his 
fellow prisoners. All his efforts are suddenly jeopardized 
by the intrusion of a cell-mate, a young French collabora- 
tionist who has run away from the railway police. Des- 
pite the imminence of his execution, the saboteur delays 
his escape to sound out the youth’s intentions. The film 
ends with the protracted flight of the two men over 
walls, across moats, to the unguarded streets of the city. 

Much of the footage is concerned with the technical 
details of the escape, and the New York critics have 
generally judged the film as a deliberate, almost tedious- 
ly suspenseful thriller while acknowledging certain over- 
tones in the austere treatment of the theme. (Almost 
every critic mentioned the prisoner who had been arrest- 
ed in his wedding garb.) European critics have been 
more generous in assessing the consummate artistry and 
philosophical implications of this strange work, but no 
one has been able to relate A Man Escaped to previous 
efforts in the genre or to the main currents of contem- 
porary film-making. The key to the problem is the unique 
temperament of the director, Robert Bresson. 

Bresson himself states that he is recreating an actual 
event “without embellishment.” However, Bresson’s lean- 
ly-fibred art constitutes an embellishment of the highest 
order, and at least on two occasions — a blood-caked 
face peering out from under a blanket as light filters 
into a bare cell and the natural alignment of light and 
shadow darkening a man’s face as he gazes upward — 
Bresson has created striking images of the human con- 
dition. The only background music, Mozart’s Mass in 
C Minor, is used sparingly, mainly in formal sequences 
at set intervals as when all the prisoners walk in single 
file to the prison yard to empty their slop-buckets. The 
religious music certainly “embellishes” the solitary dig- 
nity which pervades this robot-like process. 


Bresson’s camera hovers about the central character, 
never seeing more of the visual world than is functionally 
necessary. The faces of interrogators are never shown; 
the external spectacle of the walled prison can only be 
deduced from the hero’s movement from within. There 
are no trick spinning effects to convey the Kafkaesque 
delusions of rectangular isolation. The walls and bars 
are solidly present without being theatrically obtrusive. 
Since the audience sees even less than the hero, its sense 
of hearing is intensified by recurring off-screen noises, 
some planted in the memory like the clanging of a guard’s 
keys on the bars of the stair railing, some naturally con- 
tiguous to any unspecified location like the rumbling of 
an unseen train, and some frighteningly mysterious until 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A LETTER FROM THE EAST COAST 


The unmistakable signature of East Coast experimental 
film-makers is their emphasis upon new techniques. Their 
films, divergent in subject matter and style, apply the 
lessons of modern art and indicate new methods of cine- 
matic expression, presenting an attitude and sensibility 
to cinematic techniques which expand the boundaries of 
photography, color, and sound. This is well illustrated 
by the work of the members of the Independent Film- 
makers Association, films such as Reflections in Black 
and White and The Way to Shadow Garden (Stan Brak- 
hage); The Drum (Richard Brummer and De Forest) ; 
Jazz Dance (Roger Tilton) ; Bullfight and A Moment in 
Love (Shirley Clarke); Kaleidoscope (Hillary Harris) ; 
The Very Eye of Night (Maya Deren) ; Bells of Atlantis 
and di-Ye (lan Hugo); The Raven and Ode on a Gre- 
cian Urn (Lewis Jacobs); Between Two Worlds (Sam 
Kaner and Vladimir Telberg) ; Mechanics of Love and 
Variations on Noguchi (Willard Maas and Ben Moore) ; 
Oedipus and Appointment with Darkness (Robert Vick- 
rey); Summer Sequence (Joe Slevin); and others. 

Technique, and all it denotes, serves as a source of 
ideas and inspiration throughout all these pictures. 
Technique motivates the selections and structures, dis- 
tortions, and rhythms imposed upon the various subjects 
and points of view. Through technique, apprehension of 
content is enriched and personalized. The virtue of this 
preoccupation with technique is that the shape and 
quality of film change and with these, analogous changes 
take place in substance, point of view and meaning. 

The discipline these film-makers are learning is that 
technique is not the secondary artificial thing that com- 
mercial film-makers claim — not an external manipula- 
tion or a mechanical appendage — but an integral and 
primary force, part and parcel of the film medium with 
intellectual and moral implications which can deepen 
the film. 

More and more of these avantgarde film-makers have 
begun to see that naturalism — the photographic repro- 
duction of an object or event as a method of creative 
film expression — imposes an eclectic structure which 
prevents the cinematic sensibility from exploring the 
extensions of any particular subject matter and thus 
seriously inhibits the creative process. What they demand 
from themselves is a fidelity to technique as an integral 
means which can help them discover and evaluate their 
subject matter from the point of view of their medium, 
and through building its separate devices, parts and 
relations into formal structures, they may extend matter, 
meaning, and audience response. In this way, technique 
leads towards a distinctive cinematic style and can be- 
come the unmistakable signature of a creative film. 


LEWIS JACOBS 


ILLUSTRATIONS—Page 7: 1. The participants of a symposium 
on “Poetry and the Film’ held by Cinema 16 on Oct. 28, 1953. 
From left to right: Maya Deren, Amos Vogel, Parker Tyler, Willard 
Maas, Arthur Miller, Dylan Thomas. 2. The Mechanics of Love, 
Willard Maas and Ben Moore. 3. Object Lesson, Christopher Young. 

Page 8: 1. Geography of the Body, Willard Maas. 2. The Mech- 
anics of Love, Willard Maas and Ben Moore. 3. Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, Lewis Jacobs. 4. Dangerous Houses, Curtis Harrington. 5. De- 
Sistfilm, Stan Brakhage. 6. Mother’s Day, James Broughton. Photo- 
graphs loaned by Cinema 16, New York. 


A LETTER FROM THE WEST COAST 


A peculiar current of creativity is sweeping through 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and the results are ex- 
citing! 

And there is an awareness in each city of what is hap- 
pening in the other. Artists, poets, and film-makers are 
both writing and visiting one another. From this torrential 
flux of communication should come a deluge of new film 
ideas! The Art in Cinema Festival next year or in two 
years, when the first concrete results of this creativity 
are shown, is an exciting prospect. 

Already, the new creative surge is being valuably chan- 
neled. In Los Angeles, Wallace Berman has begun a 
series of poetry readings by the rising poets of that city. 
The first evening was attended by Curtis Harrington, 
Cameron Parsons, Samson De Brier, and many others 
both interested and active in art and poetry. Berman is 
also starting work on his first experimental film. 

And some of the early names in the experimental film 
movement are back at work. Curtis Harrington is com- 
pleting his first film in four years: it deals with the paint- 
ings and personage of Cameron Parsons and is called 
The Wormwood Star. John Whitney, working together 
with Charles Eames, has just completed Toy Trains, and 
IBM has sponsored them in the making of an animated 
film for the 1958 Brussels Festival. 

Stan Brakhage, who is emerging as the most prolific 
and perhaps the most controversial experimental film- 
maker of the decade, has recently produced three new 
films: Daybreak, White Eye, and Loving. He is presently 
in Denver, working on a feature-length experimental film 
in color. Brakhage writes, “My work has taken a new, 
much more difficult, direction. The three best examples 
of this direction are The Wonder Ring, Nightcats, and 
Loving. . . . I no longer make a film ‘about’ something. 
The statement of the film is now the result of the film’s 
becoming.” 

Ten years ago in San Diego, a newspaper woman 
named Ettilie Wallace invented an interesting color box 
which she called “Kaleidolight.” With the help of some 
friends, she created a film out of the abstract patterns 
formed by the color box. She showed the results to 
Robert Greensfelder, then head of Kinesis, in San Fran- 
cisco. He introduced her to poet-artist-composer Christo- 
pher MacLaine, who offered to make a sound track for 
the film. The end result was Moods in Motion, a film 
released two years ago. Then, Ettilie was commissioned 
by the film unit of the Los Angeles chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations to do another 
film using her “Kaleidolight” technique. This film was 
completed in 1956 and is called Come In, Jupiter. At 
present, Ettilie is in Los Angeles, planning further film 
work. MacLaine, who in 1953 made The End, an experi- 
mental film, is still in San Francisco and is now working 
on the sound track for his newly completed film The Man 
Who Invented Gold; assisting him on the score is George 
Abend. 

Elwood Decker is an excellent example of a dormant 
film-maker being re-activated by the current wave of crea- 
tive effort. Decker, a Los Angeles artist and art instruc- 
tor, made a wonderful film, Color Fragments, in 1949. 
As its title implies, the film was actually a part of a 
larger film idea which was never realized, and Color 
Fragments remains as a beautiful silent suggestion of 
what could have been. But just recently, as the result 
of the showing of the film by the Creative Film Society 
in Los Angeles and the general enthusiasm of the So- 
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ciety, Decker has become re-interested enough in his film 
to work on a sound track for it, and the new sound ver- 
sion should be ready by the end of the year. 

Other active experimental film-makers on the West 
Coast are: Robert Pike, Flora Mock, Helene Sand Turner, 
Steve Clensos, and John Schmitz, all in Los Angeles; and 
Lawrence Jordan and Brant Sloan, in San Francisco. 
Oskar Fischinger (Los Angeles), the dean of abstract 
film-makers, is presently concentrating on his painting 
and is postponing his film work until the necessary funds 
are available. Whereas most of the other experimental 
film-makers work on a 16 mm., semi-amateur basis and 
can therefore produce films on a relatively small budget, 
Fischinger operates on a completely professional basis 
(as he should) and consequently needs large sums of 
money to produce his films. It is because of this financial 
barrier that his output of completed films has been so 
small since his arrival in this country in 1936. Through 
the years, he has begun many projects which he was 
forced to abandon for lack of funds. Typical of these 
was a project sponsored by Orson Welles: a series of 
abstract films dealing with early American jazz; Fisch- 
inger had already planned the sound track and the myriad 
drawings when the money ran out. 

Although most of the new film-making activity seems 
to have arisen spontaneously, some of it was institution- 
ally inspired by the restoration of the Art in Cinema 
Society in San Francisco and by the formation of the 
Creative Film Society in Los Angeles. The Art in Cinema 
Society, which had been relatively inactive the last two 
years since the death of Frank Stauffacher) has been 
revived by the appointment of John R. Baxter to the 
staff of the San Francisco Museum of Art. One of Bax- 
ter’s responsibilities is the Art in Cinema Festival, and 
the 1957 Festival was his first effort. Although Baxter is 
doing a good job as Film Curator of the Museum, he 
also has many other duties there which prevent him from 
devoting as much time as he might to certain needed 
projects—e.g., supervising an up-to-date revision of the 
“Art in Cinema” book (originally edited in 1946 by 
Stauffacher and published by the Museum); adding to 
the Museum’s rental collection; and helping to establish 
financial aid for experimental film-making. 

The Creative Film Society was formed this year by 
Robert Pike and includes in its membership Curtis Har- 
rington, Oskar Fischinger, Ettilie Wallace, John and 
James Whitney, Charles Eames, Elwood Decker, Flora 
Mock, John Schmitz, Curtis Oplinger, William Hale, 
Helene Sand Turner, Richard Brummer, Wallace Bei- 
man, Steve Clensos, Bam Price. and other active film- 
makers. The purpose of the CFS is three-fold: (1) to 
show creative films to an art-minded audience, (2) to pro- 
vide financial and technical aid to creative film-makers, 
and (3) to act as a distribution service for its member 
film-makers. So far, Berman is shooting his experimental 
film with CFS equipment, Harrington is editing The 
Wormwood Star with CFS equipment, and many of the 
above-mentioned members are distributing their films 
through the CFS. 

Also in Los Angeles is the Coronet Theater, which, 
under the direction of Raymond Rohauer, has shown 
creative films since 1950 and has one of the most com- 
plete collections of experimental films in this country. 
Many of these films—such as Plague Summer by Chester 
Kessler, Closed Vision by Leon Vickman, four abstract 
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films by Don Bevis, and some of Stan Brakhage’s latest 
works—have never or rarely been seen outside this theater 
but will soon be available for distribution. 

Although communication among the film-makers oh 
the West Coast has developed to the point where there is 
an immediate spread of information on what is happening 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, and Denver, 
there is still a pitiful lack of communication between 
the West Coast and the New York experimental film- 
makers. At this time, the only active contacts between 
these two areas are Richard Brummer, who has just re- 
turned to New York from Los Angeles, and Helene Sand 
Turner, who has just come to Los Angeles from New 
York. Both of these people are familiar with the Creative 
Film Society in Los Angeles and the Independent Film- 
makers Association in New York, and perhaps through 
them the other members of the two organizations will 
come into closer touch. The biggest problem on the 
West Coast in the meantime is the fact that many experi- 
mental film-makers in New York distribute their own 
films and in some cases are loathe to send the films out 
of town. Until there is a good system of film interchange 
between New York and the West Coast, the growth of the 
experimental film movement will be stunted. For that 
matter, there is a need for such a system among all the 
cities of the United States where experimental films are 
shown as well as among the various film societies here 
and their counterparts in Europe and South America: 

. . . But while we’re waiting for Utopia, things are 
happening! ROBERT PIKE. 


THE MECHANICS OF LOVE ILLUSTRATED 


When I was in Germany a friend gave me a small 
brown bottle. It was Chinese and he said that, as far as 
he knew, it had been designed to hold opium. On one of 
its sides a miniature landscape was painted; on the other 
a man and a woman were about to make love. Their 
clothing was disarranged. Their limbs, somehow, were 
misshapen but not ugly. The woman lay back smiling, 
and the man, standing above her, looked away from her 
over his shoulder, giving an impish glance of complicity 
to the person holding the bottle. When I held it up to 
the light I could see both paintings at once. The moun- 
tain and the trees became hazy; the waterfall sent up a 
more delicate spray. Against these the two figures seemed 
to say, “The view is very beautiful, but you will watch 
us. It is forever, but we are here just a moment for your 
amusement.” From either side these two friendly crea- 
tures remained in the foreground, the man looking at me. 
I seem to have lost this bottle. I went through my things 
the other day and couldn't find it. I think my young 
nephew must have lifted it. [Il have to ask him. I'd like 
to look at it again. 

The film, The Mechanics of Love, is a lot like this 
bottle. It knows that nothing ever happens by itself. The 
landscape and the sexual act are part of each other. They 
merge, in the film as in the bottle, so that seeing them 
together, even without a pipe, one can wonder, “Can a 
mountain be a bedroom?” and, even without a pipe, one 
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can answer, “On this globe built for surprise, why not?” 


So, in Mechanics, on their side of the glass, a boy and 
girl make love. It’s a strange phrase, make love, one full 
of wonder. In it, the artist and his subject are one, and 
if the lovers are beautiful there is joy and the troubadours 
are not dead. Their music is sweet as when it first sound- 
ed, and enchantment is no longer the unmarried sister 
of reality. On the other side of the glass, the same through 
which we see darkly, a host of objects rise and, after 
waiting a moment to be looked at, move through time as 
deliberately as a thought. This is the landscape. Some 
of these objects are bound to be considered Freudian in 
intent. The shapes of them, the way they move in se- 
quence, acknowledge this, for he has lived and demands 
his due. But they are somehow more than this. They are 
chosen symbols, weapons borrowed from the armory of 
poetry. They owe as much, and in most instances much 
more, to such a one as Christopher Smart, to either Cran- 
ach, to all the anonymous gentlemen who worked for God 
and King James, to anyone, no matter who, who has con- 
tributed to our right to keep symbols intact, observing 
their need for privacy, for exactness, and the assurance 
that they shall always have more than one set meaning. 
Some of these objects move; some are still. Some are 
from nature, grace notes on a theme of mortality. Some 
have been touched by life and would like to be touched 
again. But each remains itself. A bird, a child’s swing, 
a subway train, a lamp are first and foremost a bird, a 
child’s swing, a subway train, a lamp. You are invited 
to see them, and you are asked to bring along your mem- 
ories and your belief in the future and to make of your 
seeing what you will. 

When we see the boy and the girl, there is no word 
spoken. They are silent stars, aware of us, but not let- 
ting us know they know they’re being watched. Only 
music breaks the silence, because music is part of silence, 
because in the beginning was the word and the word 
must have been silent and the word must have been music. 
But when they evade us and enter themselves, when the 
young bodies hide behind the screen of symbols, then 
the voices take over. The lovers are right to hide. This 
act is theirs. We are not an immediate part of it, this 
drama. They are gentle to us as to themselves, and com- 
pliment us by asking us to bring our imaginations to 
bear. What we see now is removed and what we hear is 
strange. Yet they belong to what was seen and heard 
before. Like the eternal child, Cupid, these images have 
sprung full-blown from the lovers’ heads. And over it 
all, holding it together as far as meaning, there’s the 
music. 

I remember a moment and I don’t know why. Perhaps 
everything was in gear. A friend was talking to me, and 
as I lit a cigarette I wondered if I had watered the plants 
in the front room that morning. A short distance away, 
his two children were playing quietly in a corner. The 
sun was shining through a window on them. A plane 
passed overhead. The telephone rang and my friend left 
me. The children looked up, then went back to their 
game. Inside me a voice, not particularly my own, said, 
“I shall always remember this.” The central section of 
Mechanics is an attempt to recapture and control some 
of the separate parts that go to make up such a moment. 
It’s impossible to succeed, but it’s more than worth the 

We hope we know what is happening; we remember 
something of no importance; we see something detached; 


we hear something indifferent. And our thoughts? As 
always, they are part servant, part fugitive, going with 
us their own way. These are the moments when we re- 
veal ourselves to ourselves and stare at the stranger. 

A final word, looking over my shoulder like my friend 
on the lost bottle. One or. two of the few people who saw 
this film before its release have asked, “Don’t you think 
it may be considered pornographic?” I suppose it shall, 
by some. It’s unavoidable. For we show two young peo- 
ple who make love. They were intended by nature to do 
so and are admirably built toward that purpose. But that 
may not excuse them. Our symbols are as direct and self- 
conscious as our creative powers would allow. They are 
even intended on occasion to have a touch of humor. But 
that may not excuse us. The voices you hear never heard 
of the double-entendre, but it must be admitted they de 
recognize a double meaning. The actors are personal 
friends. I’m very fond of them and it’s been a pleasure 
to watch them act. But in the finished film, I feel about 
them pretty much the same as I feel about the two figures 
on the bottle. They may at some time have excited some- 
one Chinese, but I doubt it. They are too much them- 
selves to be obscene. The only real danger is that, in 
stopping short of photographing the sexual act itself, 
we have sinned and been guilty of pornography by omis- 
sion. The power of suggestion, we being what we are, 
is very strong. But that’s a chance we have taken. 


BEN MOORE 


CREATIVE FILM AWARDS 
Nicht mehr fliehen (Flee No More), a 35 mm., full- 


length experimental film made in Germany by Herbert 
Vesely! has received the “Award of Exceptional Merit” 
in the 1957 Creative Film Award competition. Four 
other experimental films received “Special Citations”: 
A Moment in Love by Shirley Clarke, Texture of Decay 
by Robert Vickrey. Recreation by Robert Breer, all three 
from the U. S., and Interplay by Peter Weiss” of Sweden 

This annual competition, sponsored jointly by the Crea- 
tive Film Foundation and Cinema 16, was established 
last year for films whose primary aim is “creative achieve- 
ment”—exploring the potentialities of the medium, con- 
tributing to the filmic repertoire of means of expression, 
developing cinema into a “fine art.” Thus, films gener- 
ally classified as experimental, avantgarde, or cine-poem 
are eligible for awards, while informational, documentary, 
art, and entertainment films are excluded from the com- 
petition. 

The jury for the Creative Film Awards consists of the 
directors of the Creative Film Foundation: Rudolf Arn- 
heim, Louis Barron, Joseph Campbell, Maya Deren, Clem- 
ent Greenberg, Alexander Hammid, Lewis Jacobs, Arthur 
Knight, James Merrill, Barney Rosset, Meyer Schapiro, 
Kurt Seligmann, Albert Stadler, James Johnson Sweeney, 
Parker Tyler, and Amos Vogel. The purpose of the Foun- 
dation is to encourage and assist experimentation in films. 

Information concerning the competition may be obtain- 
ed by writing to the Creative Film Foundation, 35 Morton 


Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


1. See “Terminal ‘Zero’—Germany’s Latest Experimental Film” 
~. Enno Patalas in FILM CULTURE, vol. 2, no. 3, 1956. 

. See “Swedish Cinema—Classic Background and Militant 
Pi. by Edouard Laurot in FILM CULTURE, vol. 2, no. 4, 
1956. 


ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL (POETIC) FILM 


EXCERPTS FROM A SYMPOSIUM CONDUCTED BY 
GIDEON BACHMANN OVER RADIO STATION 
WFUV-FM, NEW YORK. 


Gipeon BacuMANN: As a proper introduction to our 
discussion, could you, Mr. Tyler, define the nature of the 
experimental film—how does it differ from the so-called 
commercial film? 

Parker Tyter: Personally, in examining the differ- 
ences between experimental and commercial films, I would 
emphasize the originality of a great number of the avant- 
garde or, as they are often called, experimental film- 
makers. In the Twenties, there came into being the art 
of “cineplastics,” a term which is to be credited to the 
French art critic Elie Faure. The principles of cineplas- 
tics imply that the film, while it must inevitably depend 
upon other arts for some of its characteristics (painting 
because of the four-sided frame; theater because of the 
spoken word; the novel because of the narrative line), 
should at the same time concentrate on a sense of film 
as a particular and individual form. And this sense of 
the film as a particular and individual form and, above 
all, as a medium which creates in terms of imagery—in 
other words, in basically poetic terms—this has been kept 
alive, I think, entirely by the spirit of the avantgarde film. 

GinroN BacHMANN: You pointed out that cinema in- 
evitably derives in part from other arts. I always felt 
very strongly that it is a medium of artistic expression 
very much in its own right; therefore, I wish you would 
elaborate a little more on that statement of yours. 

Parker Tyter: I believe that the arts are ultimately 
inseparable. At bottom, each one is an expression of 
the imagination. Take music, for example. We, some- 
times, in the modern manner, try to understand music as 
a pure form, as nothing but sound and as not expressive 
of human emotions, of human situations. On the other 
hand, from time immemorial, from the very beginning of 
history. music has expressed human emotions, human as- 
pirations, human situations—in short: drama. I think 
that even the most abstract music expresses human emo- 
tions. Indeed, all art is an expression of human emotion, 
whether it is in the kinetic visual terms of stage and 
screen or in the kinetic auditory terms of music. But the 
peculiar faculty of film-as-movement is conditioned by 
the notion that movement is not infinite in space. It is 
limited in space, or it hasn’t any meaning. If it doesn’t 
have a beginning and an end, we cannot understand it. 
And this beginning and end, in a sense, are represented 
by the four-sided frame of the motion picture screen. In 
other words. the individual frame of the film expresses 
the same thing that a painting expresses by having four 
sides. 

GipeoN BacHMANN: Then, when you say that film has 
a point of departure in common with other arts, you are 
referring to that complex of human situations with which 
all arts deal—drama, as you termed it. 


THE PANELISTS: AMOS VOGEL, THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF “CINEMA 16”; PARKER TYLER, AU- 
THOR OF NUMEROUS CRITICAL ESSAYS AND BOOKS, 
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ParKER TYLER: That’s true. That is one basic consid- 
eration. Then, too, there is the avantgarde film-maker’s 
attention to the light-and-shade elements of composition 
and to the potentialities of various distortional techniques 
in producing emotional effects comparable to those found 
in abstract and expressionist paintings, respectively. 

Ian Huco: Since I was a graphic artist myself before 
I started film-making, my personal experience directly 
applies to what Mr. Tyler has said about the relationship 
between these arts. My interest was in line. I was an 
etcher and engraver, and my engravings were often de- 
scribed as musical in their movement. And certainly that 
was my own feeling about them. I was always trying to 
make the line move. My last engravings were pretty well 
trying to move right out of the frame. When I came to 
film-making, I found that this interest in line was still 
with me. The visual continuity of the film was the same 
line that I was using in engraving. The fulfillment of 
one and the same basic impulse has guided me in both 
arts. 

EXPERIMENTAL FILM AS A CONTEMPORARY ART 

Amos VoceL: An important point to be made in this 
connection is that, historically, the avantgarde movement 
in films was closely tied to the revolution that occurred 
in art in the early part of the century—what we have 
come to call modern or contemporary art. And new, as 
we all know, representational art is no longer dominant. 
In fact, it has been superseded. On the other hand, it 
is interesting to note that in the commercial cinema 
“realism” is still—we must use this term—triumphant. 
There is no room, or hardly any room, in the commercial 
cinema for the type of artistic expression whose ascent 
we have witnessed in modern literature, painting, music 
and poetry. And I think it is very significant that most 
of the films made by independent experimenters have 
moved precisely along the lines which modern art has 
followed. For example, there are esentially two main 
types of experimental films: abstract films, which treat 
the world of objects, and films of the dream world, which 
attempt to explore the subconscious. Here, too, we see 
the close tie-up with current developments in modern art, 
as we encounter surrealist, expressionist, poetic, symbolic 
films of various types. None of these films can be de- 
cribed as truly being in the “realist” tradition. 

Gipeon BacHMANN: Has this correspondence with the 
evolution of modern art been true of the entire history of 
the experimental film? 

Amos Voce: Yes. One critic has remarked that com- 
mercial cinema today is more or less on the level of the 
nineteenth century painting; what the independent and 
avantgarde film-makers are attempting to do is to create 
the same type of art in cinema that exists in the other 
art media at the present moment. Many of them may be 
fumbling and many of them, certainly, are only beginning 
their work, but at least they are making the attempt. 
EXPERIMENTS: FORM OR CONTENT? 

GipEON BACHMANN: It would be interesting to find out 
whether experimentation is continuing on all levels of 
film-making—sound, for instance, which since 1928 has 
become an important aspect of film production. 

Lewis Jacoss: I want to make a distinction here with 
regard to something that came up in Mr. Vogel’s remarks 
and which might help answer this question. Many of the 
‘arly experiments and many of today’s experiments are 
primarily concerned with novel or unique content and 
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visual devices. But these two concerns, important as 
they are, fool many people into praising such “experi- 
mental” films far beyond their due. It is important for 
the film experimenter to explore both content and form. 
Some of them have begun to conceive new content but, on 
the whole, they have failed to search for new forms of 
expression. Too few have felt challenged to strike out 
for formal marriages of content and structure, for per- 
sonal, distinctive and imaginative constructions in which 
form and content reinforce each other. 

In order for a film to have some value in terms of film, 
there must be some kind of personal formal organization. 
By that I mean a cinematic expression achieved through 
filmic means (imagery, movement, time, space, sound and 
color) and mode of composition (the organic relation- 
ships of these means). Today it is common for modern 
painters to distort content and concentrate on organic 
form. Despite this emphasis, experimental film-makers 
have been slow to grasp and deal with the formal aspects 
of movies. Too often they strive for striking surface ef- 
fects, assuming that such effects give their works signi- 
ficance. An outstanding example can be seen in the 
kaleidoscopic and distorted-lens films of Weegee: startling 
imagery, but no structure. 

We all remember the great emphasis the early Russian 
film-makers gave to formal problems; and how indebted 
they were to Griffith’s instinctive formal discoveries. (And 
how exciting those films were.) But those who came 
later—the “cineastes” and the “documentarists”—fell in 
love with devices and so became mannered, or discovered 
nature in the raw (or in the slums) and became cultist. 

Well, the coming of sound—to get back to Gideon’s 
question—killed all concern for form. Dialogue took the 
art out of motion pictures. Today, however, dialogue is 
gradually being recognized as only one of the many as- 
pects of sound, not necessarily the most important. More 
and more, attempts are being made to regulate and in- 
tegrate it with the other plastic elements of formal ex- 
pression. 

ParKeR TyLer: I am not sure that I agree with Mr. 
Jacobs. Maybe I am not sure that I understand him. 
It seems to me that in the experimental film-maker’s shift- 
ing of concentration from the objective, everyday, natur- 
alistic world to an inner world—one of dream and fan- 
tasy, primarily—there was not only a changed focus of 
content, but also a changed focus of form. Such classic 
experimental films as the The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and 
Cocteau’s film Blood of a Poet and the Dali-Bunuel film 
Andalusian Dog realized very definitely and sharply that 
there were certain implications in the shift to this inner 
and subjective world—formal things which they carried 
through very thoroughly. For example, the aspect of the 
object in dreams and the way the object moves, the way 
the human being moves, the way we see objects—all these 
are different in a state of dream and in a state of intense 
subjectivity or hallucination. And therefore objects do 
appear—in these classic films, films which have been 
imitated and emulated since then—objects do appear in 
a very different way, in a different form. They look dif- 
ferently and they behave differently, especially when they 
are human beings. That is, the image as such, whether 
a human being or an object, is thoroughly transformed 
and seems to exist in a special world and to belong in 
that world. And along such channels of formal experi- 
mentation, I think, a great deal of headway has been 


made. If we drew up a list of films which explored vari- 
ous aspects of what I would call artistic transformation 
in correspondence with the ways objects have been trans- 
formed in cubist, expressionist, futurist, or surrealist art, 
the list would be a long one. We might even describe for 
each film and each film-maker on the list the particular 
ways (and their particular degrees of success) which 
have been explored in the very field that Mr. Jacobs feels 
has been neglected—that of formal or, I should say, 
artistic experimentation. 

Ian Huco: I feel that, as a film-maker, I can confirm 
more what Mr. Jacobs was saying than what Mr. Tyler 
said, though there is perhaps not such a big distance 
between them. Both as a graphic artist and as a film- 
maker I have often been asked the question “How do 
you get your ideas?” And I have also tried to ask myself 
that question. As near as I can come to it, my answer is 
that, in the graphic arts, in etching and engraving, it 
was through explorations of how steel could cut copper 
and how the acid would work on it. My explorations in 
film-making have been of a very similar kind. I have 
never written any script. My scripts are made with the 
camera itself and in accidental discoveries that set off 
my ideas and my inspiration. It seems to me rather fun- 
damental that the work of art should grow out of the 
materials themselves. And I think that is what Mr. Ja- 
cobs meant when he said that there has been insufficient 
emphasis on form and too much on content. 


CONTENT AND PLOT 

Amos VocEL: Since experimental films are often ac- 
cused of lacking content, we might profitably consider the 
use of this term “content.” For example, in the commer- 
cial film—since it is strictly representational—“content” 
consists of a plot that usually proceeds in a straight line 
from A to B. We know what hapens at the beginning of 
the film and we know what happens during the film. 
Then we have the happy ending, and that’s it. Now, an 
experimental film-maker is interested in the atmosphere, 
terested in the linear progression from A to B: he is much 
more interested in what happens between A and B. The 
experimental film-maker is interested in the atmsophere, 
he is interested in a state of mind or in an emotion, and 
any one of these in itself constitutes the content of his 
film. In this sense, I think, it is important to stress the 
definitional differences involved here—any film dealing 
with the so-called inner world, with the world of the sub- 
conscious or dreams or fantasy, has “content” and yet 
does not require a plot in the way a representational or 
“realistic” film needs one. 

Lewis Jacoss: I think, if I may say so, that we are 
confusing content with plot. Content does not necessarily 
mean plot and it never means story. Content is simply 
the raw material of life or imagination and can be any- 
thing in the present or past. Content can deal with the 
inner world or outer world or both worlds, or even the 
science-fiction world of the comic strip artist. Regard- 
less of what the content is, it is the film-maker’s job— 
whether he is an experimental or a commercial film-maker 
—to make that content as cinematically effective and as 
deeply moving to the beholder as he possibly can. And 
the only way he can do both these things is through a 
command of his filmic means of expression and his mode 
of composition. 

Gipeon BacHMANN: I feel that every artist—whether 
he is a painter, a sculptor, or a film-maker—should know 
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what he is doing at all times, should be in full command 
of his technique. It is difficult to visualize an artist in 
the process of creation who is only finding out what he’s 
trying to say while he’s saying it. Traditionally one is 
more inclined to think of the artist as a man with an 
idea seeking a way to express it, rather than as a man 
seeking an idea to express. But, of course, it is also gen- 
erally accepted that the process of work in itself can 
provide formal stimuli. What it boils down to, then, is 
that an artist should at least have a clear idea of the 
essence of what he wants to express, in the Platonic 
sense. Then the formal realization on film (or on canvas) 
is “good” inasmuch as it expresses the “—ishness” of his 
idea, in the same manner that Plato discussed the “tab- 
lishness” of a table. 


Lewis Jacoss: There is a big difference between tech- 
nique and form. There are many so-called masters of 
technique who know nothing at all about form. They 
are very good technicians. They know how to use the 
tools and instruments of cinema. They know how to take 
a close-up and how to dolly and pan and how to edit 
shots together for a “smooth continuity.” But they have 
no concept of film form. Concerned as they are with the 
mechanics of film-making and interested solely in the 
novelty of the subject matter and its narrative, dramatic, 
or documentary aspects, they are for the most part un- 
aware of (some even disdain) the dynamics and inter- 
relationships of a film’s formal possibilities. As I under- 
stand it, form is a different thing from simple technique. 
Hollywood, for instance, has masterful technicians, slick, 
glossy artisans of all kinds—but few real artists. For all 
artists, regardless of their medium, are concerned pri- 
marily with form. They set up relations and unities 
which they juggle and keep re-relating. Under such man- 
ipulation, content changes; forms emerge. Balancing one 
against the other, juggling relationships, always striving 
for a unity that is deeply expressive and deeply personal 
—these are the aims of the serious film-maker. 


Ian Huco: This process of filmic creation which you 
have just described reminds me of something. When Ein- 
stein was asked “How do you get your ideas?” he said, 
“T play with images.” Well, an important part of the 
work of a creative film-maker consists of playing with his 
materials, with his camera, and, as I said, accidents come 
out of that playing. Sometimes these are magical acci- 
dents and if the film-maker is open, alert and sensitive 
enough, they may inspire him and germinate in him orig- 
inal forms and new ideas. But then comes the second 
step, which every artist must take: the integration of 
what he has found in that magical way through his mate- 
rial, through tinkering around with his tools. From that 
point on, if true form is to be achieved, in Mr. Jacobs’ 
sense of “relationships in unity,” the film-maker must 
integrate two things: his depth mind and his surface 
mind, his emotions and his reason. 

ParKeR TYLER: Without going deeper into a morass 
of technicalities, I think that we do have to draw the 
distinction, which Mr. Vogel pointed out, between the 
representational world of commercial film and the non- 
representational world of avantgarde film. Regardless of 
how successful young film poets are—most of them are 
serious but, also, most of them have not made many suc- 
cessful films—they are all aware of the nature of the 
problem, and that is this: if film is to become an important 
art, it has to explore the world of the imagination and 
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the ways in which imagination from time immemorial has 
operated upon the natural world in terms of visual under- 
standing. Back in the paleolithic era, before civilization, 
the artists of Altamira drew animals, but these animals 
were not photographic or naturalistic in form. They drew 
the animals as they saw them. And the way they drew 
the animals was, in a sense, expressionistic or formalistic. 
At the same time, the content was very important because 
it was religious, it was ritualistic. These images are very 
beautiful and very interpretative of the human spirit 
through the animal form. They are highly formalistic. 
Now, it seems to me that this principle of form creating 
art—a process of taking a given material, a subject mat- 
ter, educing an idea from it, and presenting this idea in 
a distinctive and stylized way—it seems to me that this 
is simply grasping the most fundamental principle of art. 
And, as I said at the beginning of this symposium, it is 
the experimental, avantgarde school which keeps alive an 
interest in this principle, as it relates to cinema, and 
draws inspiration from it. 


WHAT DOES THE EXPERIMENTAL FILM 
GIVE TO ITS AUDIENCE? 


GwEoN BacHMANN: The experimental film artist, in 
order to function, needs the support of an audience. 
There must be people who will pay to see his films; 
otherwise, he cannot continue making them. From the 
point of view of the lay audience, certain basic ‘questions 
arise, however. What can the experimental film give me? 
What can the experimental film do for me? In other 
words, what is there in experimental films which makes 
it worthwhile for audiences to go and see them? What 
is the justification for them? 

Amos VoceL: The audiences that come to see these 
films are confronted with one severe handicap. These 
audiences—and film society audiences are hardly excep- 
tions—in the past have only been exposed to the repre- 
sentational type of cinema exhibited at their commercial 
neighborhood movie houses. As a result, they are not 
guiet prepared to face and to appreciate experimental 
films. Hans Richter once put this very well when he said 
that the average spectator, going to a neighborhood movie 
house, expects to have fried chicken fly into his mouth 
without any work on his part. What he is saying, of 
course, is that when we are watching commercial cinema, 
we remain passive spectators. Everything is carefully 
spelled out and we are not called upon to experience 
what we experience when encountering a piece of serious 
music or a painting, especially a modern painting, which 
very definitely calls for an active spectator—a person 
willing to be involved, willing, you might say, to work 
for his money. Now, as to the justification for these films: 
I venture to say that future sociologists will find more 
information about what it felt like to live in the middle 
of the twentieth century by looking at these so-called 
esoteric and “precious” experimental films than they 
would from looking at the prefabricated, cut-and-dried 
documentaries to which we are so often exposed. In ex- 
perimental films, we have 2 clear picture of a society in 
transition, a society faced with crisis, war, alienation of 
the individual, problems of standardization and mechani- 
zation. In all these respects, the experimental films— 
whether the individual artists are aware of it or not—_ 
express the tensions and the discomfort felt by their 
makers in our present-day society. Experimental films 
have always had a definite and deep social significance: 
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recall that the avantgarde movement started in Europe 
just after the First World War, at a time of social up- 
heaval. I think that the world-view of the experimental 
film-maker is something to be kept in mind at all times 
when we view these films. The people who make them 
are profoundly discontented. They are not “adjusted” to 
present-day society and they express the tensions and 
problems of this society in no uncertain terms. 


GiweoN BACHMANN: Basically, then, you have said that 
it is the social complexities operating upon or pressing 
upon the people who make these films, who find them- 
selves profoundly unable to cope with the current human 
condition, that impart significance to the experimental 
film. Now, Mr. Hugo, since you apparently have a more 
individual approach to their creation, do you feel that 
experimental films need no wider, social significance? 

Ian Huco: I think they have a very wide social signi- 
ficance, and precisely because of the approach which 
many of us have to the art—the individual approach. I 
believe that through the individual approach you will 
arrive at an integration with other human beings. Vittorio 
de Sica has said that the essence of today’s drama is man’s 
inability to communicate with his fellow man. I believe 
the reason for this failure of communication is that most 
attempts at communication have been made through the 
surface mind. We have come to distrust all surface com- 
munications because we have seen how deceptive they 
can be. Now, some modern writers, painters and many 
jazz musicians have succeeded in reestablishing com- 
munication in depth—under the surface and through the 
subconscious. When film-makers discover the true lan- 
guage of the film medium, as only a few have begun to 
do, and succeed in expressing themselves as film artists 
in that universal language, the film will become the most 
potent means of communication among human beings. 

Parker TyLer: I would like to add to the proposed 
raison d’etre of the experimental film by remarking—in 
regard to the question of the artist or, rather let’s say, 
the individual not communicating with his fellow man or 
with society in general—that the avantgarde film-maker 
or the avantgarde artist in any medium displays a kind 
of individual courage in being able to go into himself, to 
go into the depths where (if we are to believe James 
Joyce) all society is again rejoined and becomes one, or, 
as Joyce calls it, “the night mind.” There are many other 
names for it: Freud, for example, calls it the uncon- 
scious. The particular kind of courage displayed by the 
experimental film-maker, I think, makes him a very 
worthwhile object of support and, in view of his condi- 
tion of simple mechanical needs, perhaps all questions of 
form and content become rather academic. He has a 
fund of courage in him, based on—to put it very simply 
—imagination. And imagination, really human imagina- 
tion, is what makes the world go round. It’s what enables 
us to visualize the future. It’s what enables us to visual- 
ize in ourselves our deepest human motives. And in his 
effort to create a world of vision which has character 
and which has drive, which has depth, the experimental 
film-maker is doing his best to—well, I will put it simply 
again—make the world go round. 

WHERE CAN EXPERIMENTAL FILMS BE SEEN? 

Gipeon BacHMANN: I think what all of you have been 
trying to say is that the experimental film—more than 
the Hollywood film, and in the manner of the modern 
painter or the modern sculptor—expresses the complexi- 


ties of the human situation and makes it easier or, maybe, 
makes it possible for less universally conscious people 
in the audience to find some mirror of their own difficul- 
ties, of their own troubles, of their own existence. And, 
this, perhaps, most significantly defines the universal 
meaning of the experimental film. Now, Mr. Vogel, as 
one who has been closely associated with the distribution 
and exhibition of these films, could you tell us where 
experimental films can be seen? 

Amos VocEL: By and large, these films can be seen 
only in the so-called non-theatrical outlets, primarily in 
film societies of which there are several hundred through- 
out the country. In addition, there are many art mu- 
seums, civic groups, labor unions, churches, etc. The 
films are distributed through several sources, Cinema 16 
being one*, which in the last five years has rented films 
of this type to more than 400 outlets. In these small but 
growing organizations, audiences—often for the first time 
—have an opportunity to become acquainted with experi- 
mental films. 

GipEoN BACHMANN: Perhaps some of you would like to 
say a few words to end the discussion and to give a short 
review of your opinions on this entire movement? 

Amos VoceEL: I just want to come back to one point 
made before. What does the average moviegoer “get out” 
of seeing experimental films? Having seen practically all 
the experimental films made in America and abroad in the 
last six or seven years, I find it easy to categorize them 
in very definite ways for they deal with very specific 
themes, although they may treat these themes in an 
oblique and unorthodox fashion. For example, I could 
list at least ten to fifteen films that in various ways at- 
tempt to deal with the whole question of war and there 
are at least ten or twenty that deal with problems of 
emotional or sexual adjustment. When you begin to look 
at these films more specifically, you realize how they tie 
in with the human condition at every point and how 
they are not at all frivolous or esoteric. If we approach 
them as we approach all of art, literature, poetry or 
music, if we approach them with an open mind search- 
ing for an experience, then we can get a great deal out 
of them. 

ParKER TYLER: Two things have been brought out by 
all the participants in this symposium—first, that the ex- 
perimental film is a subject or, rather I should say, a 
kind of activity about which people can agree and dis- 
agree deeply, and this, it seems to me, proves the vitality 
of experimental films; and second, that in so far as mod- 
ern problems are concerned, or what has been called 
the human condition, the experimental film is an inward- 
going kind of activity and it seems to me that, by this 
going inward, the outward human condition is profoundly 
illuminated. 


*Art and History Films, 41 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 

Cinema 16, 175 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 37 St., New York, N. Y. 

Creative Film Society, 1700 N. Lima St., Burbank, California. 
Film Images, 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Film Rentals, 6509 De Longpre, Hollywood 28, California. 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53 St. New 
York; N. Y¥. 

Film Forum, a weekly radio program sponsored by “‘Cinemages” 
magazine and Fordham University, is heard in New York 


every Sunday evening at 9 P.M. over station WFUV-FM (90.7 
kilocycles). 
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A MAN ESCAPED 


(Continued from page 6) 


explained, as in the climactic instance of the eerily 
squeaking traction of a sentry’s bicycle. Bresson’s empha- 
sis on off-screen sounds and the limited range of his cam- 
era represents a new approach to the problems of the sub- 
jective cinema in the age of the talking film. Avoiding 
any concessions to pictorialism, Bresson prefers to evoke 
the presences and dynamisms of the visual world through 
detached sound imagery while the camera is rooted to the 
small area inhabited by his characters. This path to in- 
ternal drama has its hazards. The aridity of visual sur- 
faces chills the onlooker, and unless the characters chosen 
to be examined have some immediately sympathetic qual- 
ity, it is almost impossible to generate any emotional 
power within the limits of Bresson’s technique. 


Bresson’s personality is seen most clearly in the char- 
acter of his hero, Fontanne, played by Francois Leterrier, 
a student of philosophy at the Sorbonne. Leterrier has 
brooding eyes set off by a long, sensitive nose and the 
gaunt features of a practicing intellectual. His thoughtful 
yet impassive countenance conveys the moral authority of 
an ascetic. Fontanne never laughs and never speaks of 
women. This austerity is accounted for by his situation 
and by the fact that most of his conversations are 
conducted with a priest, an old man, and an adolescent, 
but it is interesting that the plot so aptly fits the casting. 
Fontanne lacks the virility of a conventional man of ac- 
tion. His desire for freedom is intellectual rather than 
impulsive. He approaches even murder with the cold 
processes of thought rather than the fierce emotions of 
hatred. Fontanne freely indulges in clinical self-analysis, 
noting all his reactions undoubtedly for some future diary. 


It is thus a brilliant moment of self-revelation when 
Fontanne learns on the eve of his escape that he has been 
condemned to death. At the precise moment when his 
escape is most urgent, his will suddenly slackens in a des- 
pairing acceptance of his fate. The situation is doubly 
ironic since Fontanne has criticized a priest for succumb- 
ing to the comfortable Christian doctrine of accommoda- 
tion and has virtually bullied an old man for demanding 
nothing more of this world than to be left alone. Fon- 
tanne preaches at least the rudiments of existentialism, 
but like all intellectuals, he is bedeviled by the wide 
chasm between theory and action. Fontanne’s will sags 
once more at the final stage of his escape. In the end, 
he triumphs as much over himself as over the material 
obstacles in his path to freedom. 


Tontanne’s relationship with his young cell-mate, Jost 
(Charles Leclainche), is one of desperate necessity over- 
coming moral revulsion. Fontanne’s quiet yet fanatical 
patriotism gives him a moral platform from which to 
lecture Jost, but more perplexing to Fontanne is Jost’s 
complete lack of guiding principles, good or evil. Part 
of the reason that A Man Escaped does not rise to the 
exultant pitch of Mozart’s Mass in C Minor is that Jost, 
the priest, and the old man all seem more recognizably 
human than Fontanne. Yet here, Bresson intervenes be- 
tween his hero and his hero’s associates, and even his 
German captors to present a wide range of human sympa- 
thies which linger in the mind as a Christian testament 
long after the physical excitement of escape has subsided. 


ANDREW SARRIS 
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THE LAST BRIDGE 


THE LAST BRIDGE. Directed by Helmut Kautner from 
the script by Mr. Kautner and Norbert Kunze. Distributed in 
the U. S. A. by Union Films. Photography, Fred Kollhanek; 
music, Carl de Groof. In the cast: Maria Schell, Bernard 
Wicki, Barbar Rutting, Carl Mohner, Horst Hachler, and others, 


In time of war, every soldiering man must suspend 
his humanistic cerebrations for the immediacies of pre- 
servation (both self- and national-). This is axiomatic, 
for only by such suspension will men become involved 
in murder and every necessary atrocity attending it. So 
it is that armies, all armies, consist not of criminals 
— they remain in prison — but of shopkeepers and 
students, young men and family men. In Helmut Kaut- 
ner’s The Last Bridge, the forces of two distinct cultures 
are presented in combat: the ultra-civilized, laughing, 
and ever loyal German against the earthy, serious, and 
similarly loyal Slav. So different are they in looks and 
manner that it is prima facie impossible to mistake one 
group for the other. Yet there are repeated incidents of 
platoon movements and behind-enemy-lines raids when 
the German Wehrmacht is hardly distinguishable from 
the guerillas: symbolic evidence that though people 
differ in many ways, they are basically equal. And being 
equal, they must be respected and cared for equally, 
regardless of one’s national loyalties. This is the theme 
of The Last Bridge. 

The bearer of this message is a woman named Helga 
(Maria Schell). She is a German doctor-nurse, captured 
by a band of Yugoslav Partisans and forced to treat 
their wounded. At first, Helga is confronted with a 
dilemma: whether to betray her country or to allow the 
sick enemy to die when she alone can aid him. After 
an attempted escape, Helga sees that she is not ensconced 
in this either-or situation and gradually realizes that 
service to humanity precedes any national allegiance. 

The Last Bridge is a film with a Point of View, but 
unfortunately much of it is contrived to support its 
“brotherhood of man” thesis. There is only one unlikable 
character presented, a briefly seen German lieutenant, 
and even he, having been touched by Helga, is healed: 
his Nazi convictions are seriously mitigated. The Yugo- 
slay peasants are so much more than good — they are 
incredibly noble. Boro, a partisan assigned to guard 
Helga, issues commands to her that are too often maudlin 
petitions. “Please be so kind,” he will ask in smattered 
German and with eyes at once simple, suffering and 
knowledgeable. The plot also strains our credulity, rely- 
ing as it does on the very daring and unlikely tactic 
whereby the Partisans capture Helga and on the too 
timely reappearance of Martin, Helga’s lover. 

These definite shortcomings would comprise sufficient 
cause to damn most pictures, but The Last Bridge can- 
not be explained away and dismissed. Our memory 
lingers not upon the defects, but on so many delicate 
and poignant sequences. Kautner’s mastery of the film 
idiom is supreme. His eye for poetic detail shifts from a 
rambling pastoral quietude to the anxieties of battle, 
with sketches of humor and pathos and always with 
lyrical joy. And if his people are too perfect, they are 
yet very much alive. In the midst of their individual 
suffering, they feel most acutely the sorrows of others. 

Comparing The Last Bridge with The Devil’s General, 
Kautner’s last picture to be shown in this country, is 
once more to compare, in effect, the Germans with the 


Slavs: they are equal but different. Both films are fine; 
indeed, considering their implicit function as a sane ex- 
planation of a people unintentionally caught up in the 
commission of international rape, they are excellent. But 
it is time for Helmut Kautner to subjugate his role of 
spokesman to that of artist. As long as he essays to 
Prove Something, his pictures will be limited by their 
topical boundaries. Let us hope that he is swayed by 
Helga’s action. She chose humanity above country. He 
must choose posterity above immediacy. 


BARRY SUSSMAN 


THE SUN ALSO RISES 


THE SUN ALSO RISES. Directed by Henry King from a 
script by Peter Viertel, based on Ernest Hemingway’ novel. 
Produced by Darryl F. Zanuck, released by Twentieth Century 
Fox. Photography (De Luxe color, Cinemascope), Leo Tover; 
music, Hugo Friedhofer; editor, William Mace. In the cast: 
Tyrone Power, Ava Gardner, Mel Ferrer, Errol Flynn, Eddie 
Aibert, Gregory Ratoff, Juliette Greco, Marcel Dalio, and 
others. 


The Sun Also Rises, Ernest Hemingway’s treatment of 
the Lost Generation, has finally come to the screen with 
its plot and most of its dialogue intact. This once con- 
troversial novel has outlived its censors and detractors 
to be accorded an unusually reverent Hollywood pro- 
duction complete with color and Cinemascope. Unfor- 
tunately, the film retains the novelist’s text without 
capturing the distinctive mood of the original. An aura 
of remoteness obscures the vital motivations (wildly seek- 
ing expression in cynical bravado) of the characters. The 
impotent Jake, the promiscuous Lady Brett, the tenacious 
Cohen, although explicitly defined, never come to life 
in the powerful symbolic relationships which Hemingway 
disguised so artfully with his hard-boiled prose. 

Henry King, a director of indifferent technique, has 
repeated some of the errors of his previous Hemingway 
production, The Snows of Kilimanjaro. Once more, he 
has misdirected his players into unduly expressive read- 
ings of the laconic Hemingway dialogue as if the ultimate 
meanings of the dialogue could be extracted from the 
dialogue itself rather than from the implications of under- 
statement. The things that matter to Hemingway — love, 
sex, death and courage — are seldom expressed but 
always understood, never dramatized but always felt. 
By dramatizing talk which is only incidental to the 
emotions it conceals, King dissipates these emotions. 

Ava Gardner is a logical choice for Lady Brett, and 
Miss Gardner is the only member of the cast who seems 
at home in the boisterous Twenties. The actors who sur- 
round her — Tyrone Power as Jake, Mel Ferrer as Cohen, 
Errol Flynn as Mike, and Eddie Albert as Bill — all 
seem too old for the bohemian antics of the period. They 
are a generation too late to convey any loss of idealism. 
The tableau they evoke in a Spanish sidewalk cafe is 
that of an assemblage of middle-aged drunkards about 
ready to settle down after one last binge. 

On the whole, The Sun Also Rises is an honorable 
failure. Credit must be given for attempting the project 
at all, and for boldly admitting the existence of impo- 
tence and nymphomania, although the groundwork was 
prepared by Joseph Mankiewicz’ more tasteful treat- 
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men of these themes in The Barefoot Contessa. Except 
for the opening episode of The Killers and the middle se- 
quences of The Macomber Affair, Hemingway is yet to be 
done full justice on the screen. It can be argued that 
genuinely great literature seldom is transformed into 
great cinema. Still, it is difficult to understand why 
Twentieth Century-Fox entrusts The Sun Also Rises to 
a director like Henry King while they are wasting John 
Huston, a brilliant director with a Hemingway person- 
ality, on such commercial drivel as Heaven Knows, Mr. 
Allison. 

PETER WALSH 


LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON 


LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON. Directed by Billy Wilder 
from the script by Mr. Wilder and I. A. L. Diamond. Pro- 
duced by Mr. Wilder, released by Allied Artists. Photography, 
William Mellor; editor, Leonid Azar. In the cast: Gary Cooper, 
Audrey Hepburn, Maurice Chevalier, John McGiver, Van 
Doude, Lise Bourdin. 


After the whitewashed film version of The Seven Year 
Itch and the uninspired Spirit of St. Louis, Billy Wilder 
is now experimenting in the sophisticated and whimsical 
realm of Continental comedy. This is the story of an 
aged American viveur who becomes involved in a series 
of afternoon sexual affairs with the daughter of a pri- 
vate detective in Paris. It is not particularly “explosive,” 
to be sure, but at times the director manages to sketch 
an interestingly sarcastic portrait of a lonely man — a 
man who slavishly indulges in fine foods and wines, in 
the jaded atmosphere of the Grand Hotel, in languid 
lights and soft music, and a man who is capable of celeb- 
rating his bedroom exploits with the smoothest of ease. 
He is presented as an appendix of the Golden Era of the 
past century. 

The sardonic vein that is carefully built up to portray 
this study of a useless man is, unfortunately, completely 
spoiled by a ludicrous finale — another typical example 
of the Production Code’s Diktat. At the very last moment, 
seconds before the train pulls out of the station, our 
quasi-sexagenarian hero grabs the sweet but not-so-in- 
nocent young thing and obliges her to share his com- 
partment — a preview of the forthcoming marital bliss 
carried out under the benevolent eyes of the girl’s papa. 
Up to this point, the man had been portrayed as a cynical 
and rather “mechanical” personality. The climax of the 
story, and of the film, would have been much more co- 
herent and honest had the two lovers merely separated 
as good friends, retaining, at most, a nostalgic remem- 
brance of their love rites and experiences together. 

Instead, a sanctimonious solution is shoved down the 
throats of the ever patient audiences. This nonsense is 
further enhanced by a rather elusive performance on the 
part of Gary Cooper whose mannerisms simply cannot fit 
into a very exacting role. Audrey Hepburn seemed to be 
less artificial and Maurice Chevalier is perfectly cast. 

Some critics have found a streak of the famous Lu- 
bitsch touch in this film. We most heartily disagree! 
Lubitsch was a master of polished wit and irony, a man 
of unusually excellent taste; Wilder, on the other hand, 
has still not been able to overcome what might be called a 
characteristically morbid love for cruelty in the intro- 


spective depiction of his characters, nor does he carry 
his conclusions to a legitimate and logical end. 

With closer adherence to his principles and much less 
conformity to the Production Code, Wilder could give us 
some interesting films. It should prove most fruitful for 
him to continue exploring the sophisticated comedy — a 
field which, unfortunately, has decayed to a terrible ex- 
tent in the American cinema these past few years and 


which badly needs talent. GEORGE N. FENIN 


OTHER RECENT RELEASES 


FOUR BAGS FULL (LA TRAVERSEE DE PARIS). Di- 
rected by Claude Autant-Lara; screen play by Jean Aurenche 
and Pierre Bost. A Franco-London production, distributed in 
the U. S. A. by Trans-Lux. Photography, Jacques Natteau; 
music, Rene Cloerec; settings, Max Douy; editor, Madeleine 
Gug. In the cast: Jean Gabin, Bourvil, Jeannette Batti, Louis 
de Funes. 

A sardonic comedy of black-market profiteering in occupied 
Paris. 


WOMAN IN A DRESSING GOWN. Directed by J. Lee 
Thompson from the script by Ted Willis. Released by As- 
sociated British-Pathe. In the cast: Yvonne Mitchell, Anthony 
Quayle, Sylvia Syms. 

A well-acted British attempt at neo-realism. 


RAICES (ROOTS). Directed by Benito Alazraki, produced 
by Manuel Barbachano Ponce. Based on four tales of Mexican 
Indian life by Francisco Rojas Gonzales. With a native cast. 
Released in the U. S. A. by Edward Harrison. 


A realistic film on life in Mexico. See our review of this 
excellent Mexican film in FILM CULTURE, vol. 3, no. 1 (11), 
1957. 


3:10 TO YUMA. Directed by Delmer Daves from the script 
by Halsted Welles. Produced and released by Columbia. Pho- 
tography, Charles Lawton Jr.; editor, Al Clark; art director, 
Frank Hotaling. In the cast: Glenn Ford, Van Heflin, Felicia 
Farr, and others. 


A sensitively directed western with a theme similar to that 
of High Noon. 


RECENT 16MM. RELEASES 


Brandon Films, Inc. (200 West 57 Street, New York 19, 
N. Y.) has just announced releases of a large number of their 
new acquisitions on 16mm. stock. Among the features are: 
The Last Bridge (Kautner), Day of Wrath (Dreyer), Wind- 
fall in Athens (Cacoyannis), The Children Are Watching Us 
(De Sica), La strada (Fellini), Othello (Youtkevitch), The 
Italian Straw Hat (Clair), Earth (Dovzhenko), The General 
Line (Eisenstein), and others. Among the short films of gen- 
eral interest are: 

Children Who Draw (Japan), 44 min., in b/w and color. 
A sensitive, beautifully photographed film about children at 
work and at play and how they express themselves in their 
school drawings. One of the best films of its kind, it has won 
several international awards. 

Images prehistoriques (France), 17 min., in color. A docu- 
mentary on prehistoric cave-drawings in France and Spain. 


The following new release has been announced by Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc. (57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill.): 

The Open Window, 18 min., in color. Directed by Henri 
Storck; music by Georges Auric. The film presents a history of 
landscape painting from the fifteenth through the nineteenth 
centuries in Belgium, France, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and 
England. Jean Cassou was the art adviser. 
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COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS — XXVII 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


Stand on the trestles of the world 
And view the humours of the fair... 
—WALTER RALEIGH 


Enshrined in my own cinema pantheon is a Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Pavlukevich of San Francisco who recently was 
sentenced by Judge Clayton Horn in the Municipal Court 
of that city, along with four other shoplifters, to see The 
Ten Commandments and write an essay about the film. 
Her four colleagues wrote glowing reports of the moral 
lesson they learned from the film and were released forth- 
with. Not so Mrs. Pavlukevich. She took viewing the 
film as a punishment and wrote a review which so angered 
the judge that he slapped a $50 fine on her, saying, “You 
haven’t shown any change of heart!” If only Mrs. Pavlu- 
kevich had not been such a good movie critic and Judge 
Horn been a better movie critic, justice would have been 
better served. 

Chaplin is currently writing his autobiography. “So 
many books have been written about me,” he said, “per- 
haps more than any other movie personality. But none 
has been particularly good or completely accurate. I feel 
I am entitled to have my own say now.” 

Abel Gance is planning a co-production (with a West 
German producer) of an early unproduced script of his, 
“The Vampire of Dusseldorf.” It is hoped this will help 
finance his projected feature “Le royaume de la terre”— 
in Polyvision, his new screen process—an excerpt of 
which will appear soon in FILM CULTURE. 

The three screen Nanas to date—Catherine Hessling, 
Anna Sten and Martine Carol—together weighed less than 
the original Nana after whom Zola patterned his famous 
heroine: the 300-plus pound Blanche d’Antigny, probably 
the fattest femme fatale in history. 


The symbolic violinist in the Alec Guiness starrer The 
Last Holiday was antedated years ago in Griffith’s Dream 
Street. The best moment in The Third Man, the bond 
of affection between the “hero” (Welles) and his cat, was 
even better when Von Sternberg did it first, almost as 
many years ago, in Underworld, (a similar bond between 
Bancroft and his cat.) Truly there is little new under the 
movie sun. The old masters appear to have said it all. 

There seems to be as much, if not more, activity under- 
ground at the Hollywood studios as above ground. With 
the Twentieth Century-Fox lot already gushing oil, sub- 
surface oil rights on their studio properties were sold by 
Columbia Pictures, Paramount and RKO. 

When a distinguished composer like Darius Milhaud 
repeats the old saw that “the best film music is the one 
you're not conscious of,’ one wonders what his reply 
would be to the music scores of Sous les toits de Paris, 
Le million, Amphitryon, City Lights and dozens of others 
where we not only were conscious of the scores but reveled 
in them. 

On film music, Stravinsky was a snob, saying, “It’s 
only good to make money.” Somehow, I prefer Schoen- 
berg’s more sincere dictum, “I can’t afford to spend my 
time writing music just for money.” There’s a difference. 
Of course, the classic contradiction to all three is Pro- 
kofiev’s vivid score for Alexander Nevsky. 


Clouzot and Fellini both suddenly became interested in 
mental hospitals as a film setting after reading books on 
the subject. But whereas Clouzot’s recently completed 
The Spies, set in such a locale, is violent in the extreme, 
Fellini’s—if he makes it—will be searching, tender and 
sympathetic. 

If I had to explain to the proverbial “visitor from 
Mars,” i.e., someone who had never seen a film, what 
cinema was, I’d show him three films: City Lights, Po- 
temkin and Greed. They contain it all. 

One of the most fabulously rich munitions magnates of 
the early twentieth century—Hugo Stinnes—financed 
Gance’s epic Napoleon which, in its complete version, 
three screens and all, ran thirty-two reels. “Cinema for 
me,” Gance said once, “is the paroxysm of life.” 

Said Picasso: “I begin to paint flowers and I end by 
painting a mandolin.” In The Fall of the House of Usher, 
Jean Epstein begins by showing Roderick Usher playing 
a guitar and ends with intermittently cut-in shots of 
sunlight, flowers... 

Clouzot has become so fascinated with the current strip- 
tease rage in Paris that he’s planning a film on the sub- 
ject from an original story to be written for him by 
Georges Simenon. 

I like Thorold Dickinson’s wry but crushing comment 
on so much screen violence, “the sentimentality of bru- 
tality.” (He stated it to me specifically in relation to 
Pabst’s Diary of a Lost One, which we saw together at 
the George Eastman House, but I think it fits most of the 
gratuitous violence in films.) 

Why hasn’t anyone thought of Michel Simon as Oscar 
Wilde? 

The loss of Marilyn Monroe in the role of Grushenka 
in The Brothers Karamazov is second only to the loss of 
Carroll Baker, who was ideal for the part. (Maria Schell 
got it.) But whoever saw her in the part can never forget 
Anna Sten as she played it in Ozep’s German-made The 
Murderer Karamazov back in the early Thirties. 

Scene-designer Alexandre Trauner spent $75,000 to 
perfectly reproduce London’s Old Bailey courtroom for 
Witness for the Prosecution, stating, “The reality is bet- 
ter than the fake.” But Twentieth Century-Fox appar- 
ently believes the opposite, having sent to Hawaii (for 
South Pacific) hundreds of plaster-and-plastic palm trees. 
A studio spokesman said that the real palm trees “just 
didn’t look authentic.” (Lewis Carroll would have loved 
Hollywood! ) 

Karl Malden as the cretinous husband drilling a hole 
in the wall to look at his wife in her crib in Baby Doll 
was anticipated by Von Sternberg a quarter of a century 
ago in The Scarlet Empress where the equally cretinous 
Grand Duke Peter drills a hole through the eye of a 
sculptured angel through the wall of his wife’s bedroom 
in order to watch her undress. The reflections from the 
lighted windows of a passing train on a station platform 
in Silk Stockings to denote a train pulling out was a 
nice touch but Chaplin did it first 36 years ago in A 
Woman of Paris. More proof for my contention that the 
old masters said it all. 


Isn’t Peter Lorre getting shorter in each film? 

Most films adapted from successful plays and books 
are never as good as their sources: neither are they par- 
ticularly good as films. So what the hell are they? (Pos- 
sible clue to why movie attendance has fallen off so 
alarmingly.) 
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THE FILM SOCIETY SCENE 


Edited by Robert Hughes and Gideon Bachmann 


A FILM SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY 
(Salisbury, Conn.) 


Our film society was born at a concert! Listening to an 
evening of Mozart at Tanglewood brought forth a discussion 
about our good fortune in hearing such fine musical perform- 
ances far from metropolitan centers, as opposed to a complete 
lack of exposure to the other arts. A tirade against the movies 
offered us in our local theater led to the wild suggestion that 
we create a “film society” to bring in only those films which 
were first-rate, films which could be enjoyed over and over 
again as one enjoys the finest music and literature. 

We didn't know if there were enough people in our com- 
munity with sufficient interest in films to support such a so- 
ciety, but we felt certain that anything created with excellence 
as its criterion could not fail. We launched our first year’s 
series with postal cards sent to everyone we thought might 
possibly be interested in joining. The cards simply said: “Do 
you want to join the Salisbury Film Society and see the work 
of great directors Griffith, Eisenstein, Chaplin, Flaherty, 
Clair, Vigo and others?’ One hundred and fifty people joined 
at once. Then, in our over-enthusiasm, we over-programmed 
our first series. Or perhaps it was our greediness to see as 
many good films as we could, all at once. In any case, before 
our first season of six evenings was over — into which we had 
managed to squeeze nine features and a number of shorts — 
we knew that more than excellence of program was necessary 
to conduct a film society. Our library's chairs were hard and 
uncomfortable; the acoustics excruciating; the operation of a 
projector not as simple as it had seemed when things went well 
at home; and above all, programs more than two hours in 
length were to be avoided. Nevertheless we were a film so- 
ciety, with a slight balance in the bank. 

Our accomplishments of the past six years have managed to 
blot out the memory of many of our failures, but our main 
problem remains the same: with excellence as the basis of 
choice, it is difficult in a small community to find enough 
people who will continue to support a film society which 
places some demands on the minds of its members. Only a 
very few are so keenly interested as to want to see all types 
of films or as to be truly curious about any new developments. 


Moreover, too many people have thought of the movies too 
long as a form of light entertainment to be approached the 
way one approaches a light novel in a hammock on a warm 
summer afternoon. Replacing this approach with an awareness 
of what the film art can be in the hands of creative talents is 
a long hard task. Perhaps this sort of purpose is too “‘educa- 
tional” to permit success — and perhaps it is even an “un- 
fair’ purpose to pursue. Yet it seems the only valid reason for 
spending the amount of time and effort required to put before 
the community films which have made movie history or those 
which may indicate future developments in cinema. 

We have shown a few popular favorites in an attempt to 
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increase our membership (Camille, Duck Soup, etc.), but we 
have also been able to bring to this area for the first time such 
films as The Birth of a Nation, The General, The Navigator, 
Potemkin, Variety, Zero de conduite, L’Atalante, A nous la 
liberte, Le million, Rashomon, Gate of Hell, Safety Last, Sous 
les toits de Paris, Nanook, Man of Aran, Land Without Bread, 
Los Olvidados, Miss Julie, Open City, Paisan and Bicycle 
Thief. Together with these outstanding features, we have 
introduced the work of young directors in documentaries, ex- 
perimental films and art films. While our audience has not 
always responded very favorably to the programs — preferring 
to be amused or pleasantly piqued rather than stimulated, 
aroused or deeply moved — the continued support of a loyal 
few has encouraged us to continue presenting films which are 
intended for the adult mind. 

In a metropolitan center, one may offer such films and soon, 
enough people with the appropriate interests hear of the 
showings and participate in the society. In a rural area, those 
with similar enthusiasms are more widely dispersed. Gradually 
we have brought in a few members who have to drive an hour 
or more to see our films; but our only hope of attaining full 
support for the kind of program we feel should be presented 
lies in making ourselves known over a far wider area. Pub- 
licity is not easily achieved and so we have engendered several 
activities which have helped to spread the knowledge of good 
films as well as an awareness of our society’s existence. During 
the past three summers, for instance, we have run a series of 
programs for children. To the parents’ amazement, fine films 
have been shown which are never seen on television programs, 
in the schools or at the theaters. We have also helped to 
procure films for various community activities in schools, 
churches and other organizations. 

Last year, our film society was invited by the owner of the 
local commercial theater to sponsor a “foreign film festival.” 
This project (on his part an effort to increase business) gave 
the society an opportunity to show the community that better 
films were available for the commercial screen too and helped 
introduce us to people we had not been reaching through di- 
rect mailings or newspaper stories of our activities. To our 
delight and his, the response was overwhelming: over one 
hundred people attended each performance in the series of ten 
programs as opposed to an average audience of twenty at the 
routine nightly offerings. The increased attendance did not 
continue, however, once the well-publicized and carefully se- 
lected series for the “festival’’ was over, even though the 
owner continued to show interesting films from time to time. 
Nevertheless, the success of the first series has provided the 
community with a richer choice of films, although they must 
be shown midweekly only so as not to conflict with the dis- 
tribution of major Hollywood productions which take pre- 
cedence for weekend bookings. 

As our seventh season proceeds this fall, we shall find out 
whether or not a film society devoted to exceptional films 
which are not necessarily “‘entertaining’’ can survive in this 
rural Connecticut community. Coincident with our own an- 
nouncement of eight programs to be held once a month, the 
local theater has advertised a “second annual foreign film 
festival,’ indicating that the policy has paid off. But this year 
we have no part in the choice of films to be shown at the 
theater, and while two out of the eight so far announced ap- 
pear to be of excellent quality, the rest might be classed as 
only slightly above routine entertainment. It is just this sort 
of “festival,” however, that can give our society some stiff 
competition; for our members have a history of repeated re- 
fusal to support our more serious programs and ask only that 
we provide a variety of cinematic experiences (which they 
cannot get otherwise, unless they travel to New York). Our 
membership has decreased gradually each year since 1951 
and last year, when we ran a series of our own, following 
the “foreign film festival,’ we drew only 86 members. This 
is around the lowest number we can attract and still hold 
six or seven programs of first-rate films. 


Guaranteeing excellent programs takes much time and de- 
mands previewing every prospective film to judge it for one’s 
own audience. Film catalogs are not unlike seed catalogs 
which tempt gardeners to plant all sorts of items unsuitable 
to their soils and climatic conditions. The American Federa- 
tion of Film Societies has been of enormous assistance in this 
regard through its annual previews of films of exceptional 
merit for film society representatives. During the past two 
years, these previews have been responsible for at least 75 
per cent of our subsequent programs. 

If our membership falls below the number necessary to 
support a society in our township, perhaps we can persuade 
the few film enthusiasts who remain to pay a higher price 
for viewing “‘special” films. If there were less than twenty 
people, say, each would have to pay between two and three 
dollars an evening to see films of the quality of Earth, but we 
might show them at home with the added advantages of 
coffee and brandy for the kindred souls. People ask why we 
don't do this now, and I suppose the answer is, as an Italian 
friend of ours recently remarked, ‘Americans tend to think 
that everyone, if given the opportunity, will enjoy the arts. 
This is not true. Most people prefer baseball or bridge, just 
as similar people in other countries enjoy equally popular 
pleasures. Americans always persist in the evangelistic ap- 
proach. Europeans know that the small group, probably with 
coffee and brandy, is inevitable and they accept this fact.” 

Maybe we shall have to also. But it has been fun and 
highly rewarding for us to pursue the larger purpose. 


ELODIE OSBORN 


The Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Federation of 
Film Societies was held in Toronto, Sept. 1-3. Guy Coté of 
Montreal was elected chairman, replacing retiring chairman 
Charles Brown. Among the featured speakers were James 
Card, curator of the George Eastman House, who dealt with 
the importance of film preservation, and Gideon Bachmann, 
representing the American Federation of Film Societies, who 
described the international growth of the film society move- 
ment and the movement's potential for directing the course of 
popular tastes in films. Practical results of the meeting in- 
cluded the development of 4 plan to establish a Canadian film 
archives (the initiating funds are already available) and the 
preparation of a joint Canadian-American referendum on the 
restoration of the International Federation of Film Societies for 
presentation at the constituting convention of the IFFS at Bad 
Ems, Germany, on Oct. 19. 


Details are now available on the forthcoming “European 
Film Archives Tour’ which is being organized by the American 
Federation of Film Societies for the summer of 1958. The 
participants will visit archives and see rare films in Paris, 
Brussels, Lausanne, Milan, Rome, Prague, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, and London, and will attend the film festivals at Edin- 
burgh and Karlovy Vary. In all cities included in the tour, 
there will be receptions organized by the local film communi- 
ties and the various European film society federations besides 
meetings with cinema artists and visits to film studios. 


The program of films to be seen is being worked out for 
AFFS by James Card, curator of the George Eastman House: 
the films will be chosen on the basis of unavailability in the 
United States and historical importance. 


The main body of the tour will encompass four weeks, with 
an optional four-week extension to cover additional locales for 
film viewing and sightseeing. At the end of the tour, indi- 
vidual participants may return at their own convenience. KLM 
Airlines will be the means of transportation, cost starting at 
$797, all-inclusive. Registration is limited to thirty appli- 
cants, and deposits should be received at AFFS headquarters 
by Christmas. Persons engaged professionally in the film field 
will be able to deduct the cost of the tour from. their income 
tax. Detailed folders and additional information are available 
from the American Federation of Film Societies, 1209 West 
Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill. 


DER WEG DES FILMS by Friedrich v. Zglinicki. With 
890 illustrations. Rembrandt - Verlag, Berlin. 1956. 

It will be no surprise to many that another German history 
of the world has turned out to be a history of Germany. Or 
that the foreign part of a German history should be a series 
of quotations from other Germans who have, in their time, 
also written such “histories of the world,’ and, in writing 
them, have themselves quoted still other Germans. All with 
the grim result that ideas long exploded are continuously and 
ponderously re-presented as fact. 

The chapters of this book on the early days of the English, 
the French, and the American film contain errors which ap- 
pear to be typical of the whole work, and so a consideration by 
an American reviewer of the pages on the American film seems 
in order. There is not one of these pages which is not fraught 
with the most careless inaccuracies. Constant references to 
the writings of Liesegang, of Traub, of Lehmann, of Eder, add 
to the book's considerable avoirdupois* but not one whit to its 
weight of scholarship. Here is another example of what Aldous 
Huxley has called an inverted alchemy — the process of taking 
the richest material and converting it into dross. 

Writing an account of American film beginnings without any 
reference whatever to either Ramsaye or Jacobs is rather like 
writing a history of Dogpatch without recourse to the ex- 
haustive treatment of that locality by Mr. Al Capp. Or like 
writing a biography of Jesus of Nazareth without so much as 
a peek into the Four Gospels. Friedrich von Zglinicki, spurn- 
ing American ideas upon American history, has been quite 
content with Liesegang and Company, and his “Way of the 
Film” — for America at least -— richly reflects that narrow 
view. 

He repeats the preposterous legend of Jean Le Roy (supported 
elsewhere with equal eagerness by Miss Iris Barry), who, in 
his declining years, appears to have confused himself with 
Edward Muybridge and Henry Heyl and C. Francis Jenkins. 
In his eagerness to fill pages, the writer has not even bothered 
to open an atlas or a directory. If he had, he would have 
known that there is no such place as “Manch Chunk” in 
Pennsylvania, ‘“‘Cinton” in New York or New Jersey, or a 
“Bijon” Theatre in Brooklyn — any more than there is a street 
called “Unter den Lenden”’ in a city called “Borlin.” 

He calls Edison’s Black Maria the “Black Mary,” a name 
having no colloquial indentity whatever. He places the build- 
ing of the Black Maria camera before the building of the 
Black Maria itself. He appears to believe that Thomas Edison 
was only blindly feeling his way until, in a burst of glory, he 
saw Ottomar Anschutz’ Schnellseher and then all was as 
clear as day. He repeats the fiction that the kinetoscope had 
excursion at the 1893 Fair and presents the impossible idea 
that it was a “sensation in New York” before the Fair, when 
it had been seen by only 200 members of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute — and no one else — until many months after the Fair 
had closed. He confuses Jenkins with Demeny, and Casler 
with Dickson, and commits the hilarious (and characteristically 
German) error of reasoning that a “horse-opera” is so called 
because of the cowboy singers in it! 

He gives William Fox a parlor with 100 kinetoscopes when 
there is reason to believe that William Fox may have never 
seen a kinetoscope and when we know there was never a 
parlor of 100 kinetoscopes in all the history of the world. He 
gives Carl Laemmle the “first ten such parlors” in New York 
a full thirteen years before Laemmle left the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
clothing business. He says that nickelodeons “sprang up like 
mushrooms” in 93 and '94, when such a growth did not occur 
until many years later. 

As in “Life” magazine, the best part of “Der Weg des 
Films” is its collection of pictures, easily the best of the Ger- 
man silent film we have yet seen in this country. But pictures 
do not make a work of scholarship any more than one swallow 
maketh a summer. “Der Weg des Films” has added little ap- 
parent to the history of the American film. It has, on the 


* 5 lbs. @ $4 per Ib. 
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contrary, obfuscated this beclouded era even further. It in- 
duces us, in prospect of its many pages of carelessly re-record- 
ed rumor, to agree with George Eliot that ‘Blessed is the man 
who, having nothing to say, abstains from giving in words 


GORDON HENDRICKS 


NOVELS INTO FILM by George Bluestone. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. 240 pp. Price: $5.00. 


George Bluestone displays an impressively dichotomous un- 
derstanding of the separate problems of the novel and the film. 
He has wisely chosen six of Hollywood’s most respectable 
achievements—The Informer, Wuthering Heights, Pride and 
Prejudice, The Grapes of Wrath, The Ox-Bow Incident, and 
Madame Bovary—and has enlisted contemporary literary and 
cinematic scholarship to buttress his judgments. His introduc- 
tory chapter ranges from a sensible inspection of inhibiting 
factors in the Hollywood studios to abstruse discussions of 
time and space in the context of both literary and cinematic 
modes of expression. 

There is nothing intellectually outrageous or profoundly 
original in Mr. Bluestone’s conclusions, but by merely juxta- 
posing the fruits of his scholarship in a readable manner, he 
has performed a valuable service. Film enthusiasts whose aes- 
thetic formulations stop this side of Pudovkin and Eisenstein 
might do well to follow Mr. Bluestone into the broader areas 
of philosophical inquiry, and smug literary specialists might 
well emulate the author’s well-grounded appreciation of the 
motion picture as a meaningful art-form. In short, ‘Novels 
Into Film,” as its title implies, is a worthy attempt at a syn- 
thesis of the ideas and forms which shape two media. 


PETER WALSH 


IL NUOVO CINEMA ITALIANO by Giuseppe Ferrara. 
439 pp. Florence: Le Monnier, 1957. Italian text. 

Ferrara is a very young critic and theoretician whose “Cinema 
della realta,” edited for the Cineclub of Siena, has already 
attracted our attention.* His latest work, a panorama of the 
new Italian cinema, stands out as one of the more complete, 
painstakingly researched, and authoritative texts in the field; 
its excellent bibliography on Italian neo-realism, the first really 
ample one on this subject, adds to the book’s otherwise con- 
siderable value. This is a book that deserves to be translated 
and made known in the United States, if merely for the pur- 
pose of dissipating forever the many misunderstandings and 
platitudes originated and perpetuated by some of our less 
qualified “‘critics.” 


PRESENCES CONTEMPORAINES by Pierre Leprohon. 526 
pp. Paris: Editions Debresse, 1957. French text. 1,440 francs. 

This volume represents the treatise on cinema in Debresse’s 
“Presences Contemporaines” series. The author—who is known 
for “Fifty Years of the French Cinema,” several remarkable 
books on the German cinema, and, above all, for a monumental 
work on Charlie Chaplin (a revised edition will appear soon) 
—keenly evaluates the films of twenty-five leading French di- 
rectors: Gance, Carné, Duvivier, Clement, Tati, Astruc, Lamo- 
risse, and others. A study of great dedication, this book will 
improve our understanding of the various trends in the film 
art of France. 


GUERRA E PACE edited by Aldo Paladini (334 pp.); IL 
TETTO edited by Michele Gandin (260 pp.); LE NOTTI DI 
CABIRIA edited by Lino Del Fra (242 pp.). Bologna: Cap- 
pelli, 1957. Italian texts. 

Under the guiding editorial hand of Renzo Renzi, Cappelli’s 
excellent series of publications devoted to important Italian 
films has now been enriched by the addition of complete studies 
(from original manuscript to finished filmic product) of War 
and Peace, directed by King Vidor and already released in the 
United States; The Roof, directed by Vittorio de Sica and as 


*FILM CULTURE, vol. 1, no. 5, 1955. 
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yet unreleased here; and The Nights of Cabiria, directed by 
Federico Fellini and also not yet available in this country. 

There is a fresh and vigorous humanism developing in the 
study of the cinematic art in Italy and these publications are 
undoubtedly the best evidence so far for the seriousness, ex- 
cellence of preparation, and high cultural level which charac- 
terize this development. And yet, these books are not arid 
texts written for specialists only: they appeal as well to the 
cultured person and to the film student but, moreover, they 
can reach any individual whose interest in the cinema ranges 
beyond the latest Technicolor melodrama into the creative en- 
terprise involved in recent films of significance. Of the present 
additions to the series, the books dealing with Le notti dj 
Cabiria by Fellini and I/ tetto by Zavattini and De Sica provide 
particularly remarkable documents of the aims and achievements 
of these Italian talents. 

And here again—as we have in previous issues— let us 
hope that an American publisher will appear in the near future 
with enough intelligence and foresight to start a project of 
this kind. 

G.N.F. 
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surrealistic touches and reminders of Vermeer) Pansini 
has built a new, independent “world,” which is only par- 
tially subservient to explanatory purposes. His film The 
Condemned One (1955) can be interpreted in many ways. 
On the surface it seems to be nothing more than a story 
any child could devise about the buying of a cock, its 
short life in a wire-fenced pen, and its death; the film is, 
in its deeper and truer meaning, essentially a parable of 
the loss of freedom. In 1956 Pansini produced what is 
possibly his best work, entitled Ships Never Enter This 
Harbor and dedicated to Franz Kafka. The film is a 
projection of a desire to escape: a young man (played 
by Pansini) tries in vain to find some way leading out 
from his island-world with its sea, its high walls, its 
people—all representing insurmountable obstacles to the 
realization of his wish. The young man wanders des- 
perately, always followed by an old man hobbling mis- 
erably at a safe distance . . . and his obsession even 
thwarts a natural response to the erotic temptation. 

The years of apprenticeship are over now and the 
Yugoslav film, in its various forms, is about to enter a 
period in which all produced works will be more or less 
technically smooth. This technical perfection is, of course, 
only a foundation for more elevated and significant struc- 
tures, and it is to be expected that films of true aesthetic 
value and of direct pertinence to urgent problems in the 
lives of men and women will not be absent for long from 
the Yugoslav screen. 


As editors, we have taken upon ourselves the duties relating 
directly to the publication of this magazine. But the ultimate 
mealization of our aims will largely depend upon the response and 
effective financial support of our readers. You can help us by 
being our sponsor. 


Film Culture is not a private enterprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned with the development of 8 
genuine cinematic culture in our country. 


SPONSORS* 


James Agee+, Hans Richter, Jerome Hill, Siegfried Kracauer, 
Contemporary Films, Inc., Lewis Jacobs, Helen Levitt, Gordon Hen- 
dricks, George C. Stoney, Louis and Bebe Barron, Amos Vogel, 
Felix Marti-Ihanez, Elodie Osborn. Herman G. Weinberg, Sidney 
Berkowitz+, Peter Hollander, Willard Van Dyke, Edwy B. Lee, 
Thomas Brandon, George Capsis, Robert Herrison, Richard Kraft, 
Len Lye, Francis Lee, David Flaherty, Frances Flaherty, Roger 
Tilton, Robert R. Vickrey, Richard 8S. Brummer, A. P. Fenin, 
William S. Kenly, Donald Phelps, Henwar Rodakiewicz, Robert M. 
Campbell, Arthur Knight, Albert Lewin, Film Directions, Inc., 
Rosalind Kossoff, Martin Kamin, P. G. Krishnayya, Edward Har- 
rison, Paul Falkenberg, Shirley Clarke, Salvatore T. Covino, 
— E. Davis, Francisco Forcade, Alexander Hammid, Daniele 
usa. 

*Minimum contribution: $50. 
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CINEMA NUOVO 


CINEMA NUOVO 


The most important Italian 
periodical of cinematic cul- 
ture. Edited by Guido Aris- 
tarco, published by Gian- 
giacomo Feltrinelli. Yearly 
subscription: 4,600 Italian 
liras. CINEMA NUOVO, Via 
Fatebenefratelli 15, Milano, 
Italy. 


Articles, essays, screenplays, 
reports; the life of the Italian 
cinema; the mirror of cinema 
in the world; the magazine 
that publishes the "Diary of 
Cesare Zavattini." 


has recently published writ- 
ings by Luchino Visconti, 
Roberto Rossellini, Georges 
Sadoul, Paddy Chayefsky, 
Bela Balasz, Charles Chaplin, 
Michelangelo Antonioni, 
Marie Seton, André Bazin, 
Luigi Chiarini, Carlo Lizzani, 
Joris Ivens, and others. 


BRANDON FILMS 


Presents 
New Releases in 16 mm. 


FEATURE FILMS 


LA STRADA —by Fellini; DAY OF WRATH —by Carl 
Th. Dreyer; SHEEP HAS 5 LEGS—with Fernandel; 
THE LAST BRIDGE — with Maria Schell; MR. HULOT’S 
HOLIDAY — with Jacques Tati; WE ARE ALL MURDER- 
ERS — by Andre Cayatte; DEVIL IN THE FLESH — by 
Autant-Lara; ONE SUMMER OF HAPPINESS — by Arne 
Mattson; THE PROUD AND THE BEAUTIFUL — story by 
Jean Paul Sartre; EARTH — by Dovzhenko; THE ITALIAN 
STRAW HAT—by Rene Clair; GENERAL LINE — by 
— TARTUFFE, THE HYPOCRITE—by F. W. 
urnau. 


SHORT FILMS 


CHILDREN WHO DRAW — Flaherty Award Winner, from 
Japan; PREHISTORIC IMAGES — The First Art of Man. 


George K. Arthur Presentations 
THE DAY MANOLETE WAS KILLED —by Barnaby Con- 
rad; IN THE PARK — with Marcel Marceau. 
G. BERNARD SHAW 


All fully described in the big, new catalog 
“BRANDON INTERNATIONAL FILM CLASSICS’* 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


Dept. FC, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FILM JOURNAL 


FILM JOURNAL 


A new English-language film 
research periodical, refresh- 
ingly different in outlook, 
published by the New Mel- 
bourne Film Group, 5 Zet- 
land Road, Mont Albert E. 
10, Victoria, Australia. 


Subscription to 4 issues (post 
free): U.S.A. — $2.20; Can- 
ada — $2.00; British Com- 
monwealth — 16 s.; else- 
where — 20 s. 


regularly prints contributions 
from Alison Doig (Britain), 
Motoji Suda (Japan), Lotte 
H. Eisner (France) Guy Coté 
(Canada), Werner Zurbuch 
(Switzerland), Martin Dwor- 
kin (U.S.A,). 


Art and experimental film shorts for rent. Write for 
free I6mm. cultural arts catalog. FILM RENTALS, 
6509 De Longpre, Hollywood 28, California. 


Send for free catalog of books on cinema. Larry 
Edmunds Book Shop, Dept. C., 6658 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, California. 


| wish to correspond with American FILM CULTURE 
readers. Aldo Milano, Via Ravenna, 2, Torino (709), 
Italy. 


POWERFUL LENSES 


9” (230mm.) 
#/3.8. 


$139.50 


For all standard 16mm. cameras. Proven best by award winning 
documentary film producers. This is the lens recommended by Tom 
McHugh, Academy Award winning cameraman. He says, ‘Tested 
your 230mm. lens for resolution and color correction and found it 
superior.” For Bolex, B&H K-100, etc. Leather case, $12.50. B&H 
viewfinder, $18. Octameter mask, $3.50. Guaranteed. Shipped post- 
paid. Literature available. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Dept. F, 10659 Burbank Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


> 
“re O The Director-General of British Information 
; U Services is pleased to announce that CON. 
4 O ~ TEMPORARY FILMS, INC. has been official. 
8 ly appointed distributor of B.I.S. 16 mm. films 
= in the United States of America. 
fea) 
= , Among approximately 450 film titles there 
a 9 are such ACADEMY AWARD winners as 
DAYBREAK !N UDI 
wi DESERT VICTORY 
: © TARGET FOR TONIGHT 
=> THURSDAY'S CHILDREN 
TRUE GLORY 
<q and such documentary classics as 
Ww THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
4 A CITY SPEAKS 
U as DIARY FOR TIMOTHY 
THE FILM AND REALITY 
LISTEN TO BRITAIN 
NIGHT MAIL 
SONG OF CEYLON 
Distributors of outstanding experimental and docu- e 
mentary 16 mm. and 8 mm. films by Oskar Fischinger, Request B.I.S. film catalog from 
John and James Whitney, Charles Eames, Robert CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 
Pike, Ettilie Wallace, John Schmitz, Elwood Decker, 


Dept. FC, 13 East 37th St., New York 16, NY,” 


and others. 


INTRO BULLETIN 


EoLZE Here are some of the outstanding personal 
Aldous Huxley ties interviewed during the past year 
Gore Vidal INTRO BULLETIN, the only literary 
per of the arts in America. Every moni 
5 INTRO BULLETIN presents a variety of 
news reports on cultural activities throughou™ 
fe the world. Among the regular features to 
O Groves found in each issue are stimulating 
re Harvey Breit and reviews on current art shows, motion 
2 Frederick Ashton tures, theater, music, literary magazines 
GRY writers, artists, and composers—plus litera 

letters from abroad reporting on significa 

33 FLS trends in the literary and artistic centers 


Samuel Beckett 


Europe and Asia. 


Don't miss a single issue of this important newspalm 
of the arts—a new kind of publication that keeps 
informed about what's going on in the world of cone 
temporary arts and letters. Subscribe today. Send $e ‘ 
for a full year's subscription (12 issues) to INTRO ° 
LETIN, Box 860, Grand Central Station, New York tm 
New York. 


PAINTING POETRY DANCE JAZZ OPERA MOVIES THEATER BOOKS 


EXPERIMENTAL FILMS FROM CINEMA 16 
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